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SCHOLASTIC 
PHOTOPLAY CLUB 


For Information on How to Join 
See Page 25 


HE Weequahic High School Photo- 


play Club, Newark, N. J., was the. 


first group to take out a club membership 
in the Scholastic Photoplay Club. Their 
fifty members received membership cards 
numbered from 1 to 50. 


The faculty head of the Weequahic 
Club is an outstanding leader in the high 
school photoplay appreciation movement 
—William Lewin, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Photoplay Appreciation, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 





THER local photoplay clubs to 
take out club memberships in 
Scholastic Photoplay Club, up to Janu- 
ary 1, are: Belmont Senior High School, 
Belmont, Mass., 20 members; Roger 
Sullivan High School of Chicago, 21 
members; Wyomissing High School, 
Wyomissing, Pa., 18 members; Lemoore 
Union H. S., Lemoore, Calif., 23 mem- 
bers; Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn., 5 members; Dodge City Senior 
H. S., Dodge City, Kansas, 21 members; 
Port Arthur H. S., Port Arthur, Texas, 
16 members; Dixie-Scholastic Photoplay 
Club, Dixie, Wash., H. S., 7 members; 
John R. Rogers H. S., Spokane, Wash., 
23 members; Bronxville H. S., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., 14 members. 


EVERAL members have written to 

say that they have had difficulty 
in judging the theme (called “Basic: 
Theme” on the Score Card) of a picture. 
One member wrote: “I don't know 
where or how to look for the theme of the 
picture.” 





HE Score Card explains that tne 
Basic Theme is “The idea behind 
the picture.” If you cannot see any 
“idea behind the picture” you are re- 
viewing, you cannot give a good score to 
the Basic Theme (plus 3 or plus 2), but 
will have to give it plus 1 or o or -t. 
In the picture “Grand Old Girl” the 
theme is the courage, self-sacrificing and 
usefulness of school teachers. In “Our 
Daily Bread” the theme is a solution of 
unemployment by a_back-to-the-farm 
movement. 





The theme of a picture can be great, yet 
be so muffed and mishandled in the un- 
folding of the story, in the direction, in 
the acting, etc., that a picture with a great 
theme can rate a very low percentage 
score. In the near future Mrs. Mullen, 
our Film Editor, will discuss themes more 


fully. 
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Are We Licked? 


An Editorial by Bernard Traeger 





FEW weeks ago the head of our college, when 
addressing the student body on the leadership 
expected from college men, clearly expressed his 
desire not to see any of our students aim at politi- 
cal careers. He explained that politics is a game of 
crooked men, who make tools out of the innocent young 
college graduates. He stated that men in politics sell 
their principles for their political and personal advance- 
ment. He advised that the 
leadership of the college grad- 
uate should be a social or eco- 
nomic leadership rather than a 
political leadership. He con- 
cluded that time has proved 
that clean politics is impossi- 
ble. 

Is such a thing as clean 
politics impossible? Do we 
actually have to look forward 
to unavoidable corruption in 
our government? Does every 
man who enters the game have 
to sell himself, his principles, 
and his soul? 

Political jobs, like all other 
jobs, need men. Political jobs 
are honorable jobs and should 
be very much esteemed. What 
greater service can a man ren- 
der than service to his country? If the present trend 
keeps up, however, to elect a man to an office will be to 
make a crook of him. We don’t want that to be true. 
Maybe it’s good enough for the present generation, but 
we don’t want it in our day and we’re going to change it. 


Formerly of Van Brunte Memorial High School, Horicon, Wisconsin. Honorable Mention, Essay, 1934 








How can we change the present conditions? No, we 
don’t need a_ bloody don’t need black 
shirts, blue shirts, or khaki shirts; we don’t need guns 
or swords. We need men—thousands of men—men in 


revol ution; we 


office who are honest, unbribable, courageous men—men 
at home who take an interest in their government, who 
study problems, conditions, and candidates, and who vote 
wisely and without selfish motives after these preparations. 

“And how do we get this 
kind of men?” 
get them by being them our- 


you ask. We 


selves. We students are all 


in our character - forming 
period. Let us try to be one 
of these ideal men. Let us 


take the best out of everything 

and read, 
things 
us strive for 


that we see, hear, 


and instil these into 
ourselves. Let 
idealism and promise ourselves 
to be loyal to ourselves and to 
others. Let us set our 
personal standards high and 
Then, 
immune to corruption, let us 
take an intense interest in the 


goings-on in the world. Let us 


own 


always uphold them. 


form our own honest and con- 
opinions and 
Let us capture democratic 


scientious vote 
or administer accordingly. 
government for the service of all the people and restore 
its real meaning. Then we will be able to say that we 
have done the impossible—that we have invented clean 
politics. 








AS has been Scholastic’s custom for a number of years, 
a part of one of the winter issues is set aside for 
creative work by our “alumni”—young people who won 
honors while in high school in some of the Scholastic 
Awards competitions. The Awards are now in their 
tenth year, and many students who participated in them 
have had time to enter or graduate from college, to 
establish themselves in business or professional life, to 
marry and found homes. Others, caught in the eco- 
nomic vacuum of the past five years, have had a difficult 
time to get a toehold in this unappreciative world. But 
their spirit is still unbroken. 

The material submitted this year was less varied than 
usual, and only a comparatively limited amount of it 


Welcome to Scholastic Graduates 





was found usable. However, the editorial, the short 
story, three essays, and an extensive poetry department 
are all contributed by our graduate guests. The corre- 
spondence and organization of the material has been 
carried out by Miss Gladys Schmitt, herself a graduate. 

The writings here published by men and women now 
in their twenties naturally reflect their unsatisfactory 
experiences in the practical world, with here and there 
glimpses of their aspirations toward more rational solu- 
tions of both personal and social problems. Their prose 
is for the most part stark and stripped of emotion, their 
verse reflective and not easily unravelled. Some indica- 
tions of their recent activities are contained in the Bio- 


graphical Notes on page 14.—THE EDITORS. 
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Donald MacDonald 
Age 17 
E were 13 boys in bad 
luck. And who was the 
poorest in luck, I thought. 
All morning long the 
freight train had bumped, nervously 
coughing, around the steep mountain 
grades. It was cold and the sky 
pressed greyly down in a drizzle of 
stained slushy snow. But we had 
closed the doors against the dead 
greyness. And against the blunt cold 
we had drawn both the sliding doors 
so it was blind dark inside except for 
infrequent and _ hopeless cigarette 
glowings, or for the short flare of a 
match. 

The big Swede kid lit a newspaper 
to warm himself by. He held great 
raw hands to the brief, bright heat. 
In the uncertain flickering his red 
stubble beard was like dried blood 
caked to his broken young face. But 
the light burned out and the paper 
was ash and the darkness was darker 
than ever. 

So we all cursed against the cold 
for it would not let us sleep. And 
we all cursed against the train’s jolt- 
ing because we fell down when we 
walked to keep warm. And all the 
cars creaked and bucked in the coup- 
lings. The train moved slow, so slow. 

In a corner one of the Negroes was 
sick. The other, his partner, tried to 
take care of him, giving his own coat 
to keep his friend warm. And when- 
ever the sick Negro groaned someone 
would curse him from out of the dark- 
ness. And it stank so that I slid 
back the door for some air. 

There was strange sunshine then, 
baffling my eyes. Cutting cold sun- 
shine like ice brightly burning, and 
very far off a proud peak stood up. 


Shasta far off rose majestically white, 
towering massive and all crowned 
with gold. A glory of gold and a 
bright shifting of flame till I stood in 
awe of the thing. 

And why, I don’t know, but I 
thought to myself, “Fujiyama the 
Sacred !” 

And I marveled so much in awe of 
the thing, but all I could say was, 
“The mountains are lovely.” 

And somebody cried, “What the 
hell, you can’t eat them!” 

And somebody else, 


raised in a barn? 


“Was you 


Beauregard Daniels 
Age 18 
So when we all got to Yreka I done 
it. My buddy, Joseph Lee Washing- 


ton done left me laying alone in the 
bush while he went into town after 


vittals. I can’t rightly know if he 
got ‘em or not. I don’t guess so 
though. Not the way things had been 
goin’. 


It was sure cold in the black north 
country, and the Yankee people were 
hard though less spiteful to us than 
the white folks down south. Still it 
was just like we all was lost in the 
cold hard northern country. 

And when I got sick on the freight 
through the mountains my buddy Joe 
tried powerful hard to take care of 
me. Joe though never was strong in 
his ways. And I was so sick till I 
thought I would die and I didn’t care 
nohow. And the train bumped me 
around in the shiverin’ cold while it 
swayed around the steep mountain 
grades. The other boes cussed me 
whenever I groaned. 

So then Joe he all left me and went 
after grub and before he got back 


it was over. 
‘ 





English Section 





There was pain when the razor 
blade entered my veins, but I held 
right on and cut both wrists deep 
around. But that was only just for 
a time ‘cause first my wrists and my 
hands got warm with the blood and 
then I was warm-like and lazy all 
over. 

And so for awhile I laid back and 
I all thought I was dreamin’ unde: 
a sycamore tree and someone was 
singin’ away down the hill. 

“Swing low, sweet chariot.” 

It was so easy to die. 


Shannon O’Hara 
Age 17 

I had not been long on the road at 
the time so I didn’t know. But he 
was the lean old bum, scarred, with 
long hair and he said, “Why by the 
lord Harry, why do we do it?” An 
old lean tramp with a beard he was, 
and he looked mean and low like the 
devil hisself in the junglefire light, 
and he said, “Why’n’ell do we do it? 
Beg, and crawl, and dodge the bulls. 
Risk our necks a ridin’ the rods, rot 
in jails, and sleep in the dirt or ken- 
nel up like the dogs. Lord what a 
way of life for men!” And then he 
said, “Maybe it is we ain’t men. If 
we was, well for me give me a gun 
and someone to say go. There would 
be blood in the streets!” 

So I says to him, “What do you 
mean?” 

And he told me, “You know what 
I mean.” 

So I hit him. And he lay there all 
crumpled up on the ground and some- 
body said, “Now why did you have to 
do that?” 

Sure I knew why well enough at 
the time. Now though I’m not quite 
so certain. [ guess I did right 
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though, I guess. “ Still it’s a long bad 
time that I’ve been on the road now. 


Jack Smith 
Age 18 


was very hungry and very tired 
too. All I wanted was a little food 
and some sheltered place to sleep for 
the night. So I asked where the 
town Transient Shelter was, and when 
J got there a slovenly man sat me 
down for questioning. 

The other hoboes were eating. I 
could hear them. But he sat me down 
for questioning and I thought, “Pur- 
posely you bloated hog. You sat me 
here purposely with the strong smell 
of soup to my nostrils, and the click- 
ing of granite with tin to my ears, and 
the sound of guzzling. Well why 
don’t you'get it done?” 

And then he asked me all the ques- 

tions they always ask. ‘Where are 
you going and where are you from?” 
“Looking for work?” “well why don’t 
you go home?’ 
And how could I tell him of home. 
How could I say to him, “God, I hope 
there’s enough to eat now I am gone.” 
And, “God, I hope they are warm.” 
So I answered as always, “What 
hme? I ain’t got any home.” 

And he asked me why didn’t I join 
the C. C. C. He wouldn’t believe 
when I told how I'd tried any more 
than anyone does. 

So he said to me, “How old are 
you, kid?” 

And I answered him I was eighteen. 

So he told me I was too young to get 
help. He said, “We can’t take ‘em 
that young here. You'll have to try 
somewhere else.” 

Then I asked him where else 
would I go, but he told me he didn’t 
know and he made me go out on the 
street. “‘Eighteen,’ he said, “is too 
young for us here.” 

Eighteen is old enough only for 
war. ‘ 
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Joseph Lee Washington 
Age 21 


I wish I was brave like you Beaure- 
gard Daniels. 

I taken my knife like that many a 
time. But I couldn’t go through with 
itnohow. I sure wish I was brave 
like you Beauregard Daniels. 

Beau you was black nigger, all 
black. Well I know why my skin is 
yellow. You gone your black way 
now; some go their white way. But 
boy, what way can I go? 

I sure do wish I was brave like 
you Beau. 

Look here, I am hungry and cold, 
and I’m lost, and all I have left is 
some little remembers. 

A hot game of craps in Paducah. 
A game of coon-can in Mobile. 
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An 





old slavery hymn that my mammy 
sang, and a song on the night levee. 
A warm brown song on a white levee 
night. The love of a brown girl; a 
brown girl’s hot kisses. Corn-pone 


... watermelons in the sun... whip- 
poorwill . . . cotton blowing. And a 


dark railroad gang singin’ ‘Ol’ John 
Henry’. ‘Jack O’ Diamonds’ and ‘Ol’ 
John Henry’. 

But how can I live along only on 
memories ? 

I am hungry and cold. 
wear off me. And I 
thoughts: Night riders. 
The Scottsboro boys. 

Well how can a man live along 
with such thoughts? 

I taken my knife in my hand. I 
wish I was brave like you Beauregard 
Daniels. 


My *clothes 
have other 
A lynching. 


Johnnie Dupre 
Age 17 
I sat on the curbing across from 
the school and leaned back to light a 








Monte Van Buskirk 
was graduated from 
Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, last June, and 
has since been work- 
ing as a waiter—*“a 
very poor waiter,” he 
says—until he can en- 
ter the University of 
Washington next fall. 
He plans to take jour- 
nalism and social sci- 
ences. In the meantime he is living the 
best-balanced life that he can, working, 
playing, and reading. He writes a little 
every day and tears almost all of it to 
bits. Despite present deplorable social 
and economic conditions, he has a su- 
preme faith in mankind and is proud to 
be alive. 
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Monte Van Buskirk 











snipe I had just shot. And I would 
have felt fine for I had just stemmed 
a feed, but I got to thinking too much. 
The kids were all shouting and laugh- 
ing homeward from school and_ it 
made me remember too much. 

And I thought that right now I 
should be from school. If 
things were lots different I should. 
Heading home with a bunch of the 
guys and raising merry old ned, and 
a snack waiting home in the kitchen. 

If it was Friday night I would be 
going out with her to a game, or a 
show, or the rink, or a dance maybe. 
That’s if things were different at 
home and all right again maybe. And 
I thought, “It’s so long since I’ve even 
talked with a girl.” 


going 


The kids were all laughing going 
from school, and two pretty girls 


passed me—me staring a little. 

And one of them said, “Gosh, see 
that bum eye us.” 

And the other one said, “Gee, but 
isn’t he dirty.” 





Giuseppe Di Bondoni and 
Tony Giovanni 
Ages 18 and 19 


I felt very sad for you Tony. 
did not even have a mass said over 


You 


you. I wanted to burn a candle for 
you Tony. I prayed for you. I felt 
very sad for you. 

Now I think maybe you are the 
lucky one after all, my old friend. 

I told the judge how it was, Tony. 
I told him how great friends we were, 
you and I, and said, “Judge, your 
honor, Tony and I were very hungry. 
We had not eaten hardly at all for 
days your honor, Judge.” And I 
told the judge, I said, “We knew it 
was wicked to steal, your honor, but 
like I said well. When it got dark we 
broke the window into the store. We 
only wanted a little to eat.” 

But he was a very sly one that 
judge and he said to me, ‘““Then why 


did you take the money too?” Now 
what could I answer. 
So I said to him that if it was 


wrong to steal was it not wrong also 
that the police should shoot Tony be- 
cause only he ran and did not stop 
when they called. And I said, “Tony 
was my friend. How could they mur- 
der Tony?! I do not understand that.” 

But the judge became very stern 
with me and he said they should put 
me in jail. He said, “For a period 
not exceeding one to ten years!” 

Well you are the lucky one now 
Tony. How are you? Free and 
happy? Me, I am like a beast in a 
cage because I was hungry and must 
have food. And you Tony? 


Robert Kingston 
Age 19 

So she told me to sit down at the 
table and she said to me, “I am not 
doing this for you, but because He 
commanded me.” - And she brought 
food and set it before me, and she 
was a stern woman hard and sharp 
like an arrow set for a mark. 

She took up a Bible, and when she 
had seated herself opposite me she 
showed me just how to fold my hands 
as though I were a savage that had 
never heard of saying grace. And 
she prayed, “Our Dear Kind Gracious 
Heavenly Father bless this food and 
this graceless one. And may glory be 
found in Thy sight, for is it not better 
to give than to receive? And this we 
ask in Christ’s name forever and ever 
Amen.” 

So I ate. And she took the Bible 
and opened it and she read, “Then 
shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world: 





a 


ee 


: 
1 
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“For I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in.” 

And she read, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethern, ye have done it unto me.” 

And she asked me what church my 
mother went to, so I told her. She said 
that maybe it was a good church all right 


for those who didn’t know better, but that _ 


her church was the only true one. And 
she told me what church it was. And 
she said that if I were less sinful I wouid 
undoubtedly be more fortunate. And she 
lamented all the sin in the world. 

But I could hardly eat though I had 
been hungry these many hours. So un- 
comfortable did she make me feel with 
her talk. And I wondered why man 
could not do merciful deeds for fellow 
man in the name of Mankind. I thought 
did she never hear how He said, “Little 
children, love one another.” And how He 
said even, “Love thine enemies: do goed 
to them that hate you.” 

And all that I ate was bitter, and stale 
as mould to my tongue, because she loved 
the thought of it so much that she read 
over and over again, “Come, ye blessed 
of my father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” 


Peter Kosky 
Age 16 


My crime was that I begged food in 
exchange for work, so they threw me into 
the chain gang and I have been here a 
long time now. 

Each morning we are forced up to 
corn-mush and stale coffee. Before it is 
light they take us out and herd us onto 
trucks for work. I am always careful 
how I throw the heavy iron ball on my 
chain up into the truck for fear I will 
break a leg as one of us did. 

All day long we work on the roads, 
picking, wheeling big loads of dirt, and 
sometimes they make us break rock. All 
day long we sweat at work and the sun 
is blistering hot. And if we talk they 
give us the lash. So now I know how 
the old slave songs came to be. And we 
have made songs of our own. 

The other day though I was singing 
America when one of the niggers told me 
to shut up. So they beat him over the 
head with their gunbutts. 

I’m glad that I’m not a nigger. They 
sure do make it tough for the niggers. 

At night, after fat pork and beans, we 
can talk and one of the prisoners told 
me that we are hired out to the big con- 
tractors, “I guess it’s cheap enough labor,” 
he said. “And I guess it fills the state 
treasury.” 


James G. Allen 
Age 18 


So you too wore rags eh, my great great 
grandfather? You too starved, and you 
froze, and you slept next to the earth. 
And where you walked there was blood in 
the snow. Well that was a cold hard win- 
ter in Valley Forge. 


Desperate fight on thirteen young col- 
onies. 

You too were defeated and lost great 
grandfather. And you saw the smoke of 
the thing you loved when Washington 
burned on that bitter day. Fearless you 
facéd the mighty aggressor. Have I some 
chance then, oh great grandfather? 

Stand firmly and staunch, oh brave 
young democracy. 

And did you free all the slaves grand- 
father. Bravely you fought for a man 
and the union. You lost an arm in the 
awful re@ Wilderness. I lost mine in a 
freight car’s couplings. 

Free, and forever united, one union. 


They told you you fought for democracy 
father. Crossing that gutted field into 
the drumfire, then did you hate those 
whom you went out to murder? What 
did you think when the great shell ex- 
ploded? Did you think lying there 
mangled and broken, ‘Glorious, glorious 
death’? 

What will the glory be when I die? 


Eina Anderson 
Age 19 


I was sitting alone on the top of the 
freight, minding my own business and 
thinking that they would be threshing at 
home if there was enough wheat to thresh, 
when the brakeman came up from behind. 


And I thought how the wheat blows 
over the prairie, gold up the hills to the 
sun, Then the brakeman came up with a 
gun in one hand and a loaded leather 
sap in the other and he said, “What is 
this boe, a sightseeing tour?” 

I told him I wouldn’t know. 
me I'd better hop off quick. 


But the train was going so fast that I 
said, “I can’t now.” 

“You can ride all you want for a buck,” 
he said. 

So I asked him where would I get a 
dollar. 

And he told me that worry was mine, 
but now I had better jump off quick, “By 
jees!” 

So I said, “I'll be dead if I do.” 

And he said, “You’ll be dead if you 
don’t!” 

I could have licked him all right, but 
he covered me with the gun and sapped 
me over the head till I fell. 

The wheat like golden water flows from 
the fountainhead of the sun, but the 
desert sand is in my mouth, and the hot 
desert wind in my hair. 

He said, “You'll be dead if you don’t.” 

And I am. 


William Bradford 
Age 18 


He told 


I hear there are thousands like me. 
Many a thousand boy hoboes like me and 
I wonder where are they going. 

I ask one boy, he says, “West.” 

And another one tells me, “East.” 

But most of them sneer, “How should 
we know?” 

I hear there are thousands like me. And 
I ask, “Young America where are you 
going?” 
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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. Wells 


This book once received the shortest re- 

view on record. This read: 

From the amoebae 

To what we be. 
There seems to be no other way of con- 
densing it; Mr. Wells did the condensing 
before it wert to press. He managed 
somehow to get into one volume—or it 
may be you have it in the two-volume 
edition—a general idea of the course of 
human progress not only since history 
began but long before, when the world 
was getting ready for humanity. 

It is not a history of the world, and 
don’t be misled into thinking if you read 
it you will know everything important 
that has happened since the world began. 
Mr. Wells is furiously interested in the 
future, and in the formation of a World 
State toward which he hopes civilization 
is tending. Looking back over the long 
dark road of human effort, he notes what 
seem to him the stages in the develop- 
ment of this idea. He is not interested 
in past events that are not now influencing 
our present and forming our future, but 
anything in the past that is doing either 
of these things is living now, and as such 
he puts it into his book. The result is 
one of the most stimulating introductions 
to the reading of history that I know. 

Some historians do not agree with all 
its statements; when Mr. Wells sent sec- 
tions of the “Outline” to famous authori- 
ties before publication, several of them 
differed vigorously from him, and he put 
their objections into the footnotes of the 
first edition. All the forms in which this 
book have appeared have been exciting; 
a teacher in a school for boys asked me 
once if it were a reliable work, for, said 
she, “the boys read it so eagerly I don't 
see how it can be real history.” 

Its value to you will depend on one 
thing: the amount of other history read- 
ing it impels you to do. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
By Thomas Hardy 


I never used to read “descriptive pas- 
sages”; my eye would leap right over 
them. I did not care what a landscape 
looked like; I wanted te know what the 
people in it were doing and saying. But 
once when I was ill and could not go to 
the country as I wished, a friend sent me 
a novel by Thomas Hardy to read. I! 
had scarcely read two pages before I 
realized that the country had come to me. 
This was no mere description; the scene 
was part of the story. So with the mag- 
nificent beginning of this great Hardy 
novel; see hew the night and the loncly 
heath and the rolling sense of space that 
comes under the stars are all thrilling 
with expectation—and when the action 
begins you feel that the scenery has been 
soaked in it all that time. Nature and 
humanity are one. . 

I chose this Hardy novel to begin with 
because it has a strong, vivid plot, with 
salty humor in the scenes where country 
folk talk, something that relieves the 
tragedy of ‘human life. If it gives you a 
sense of the richness and sadness and 
beauty of this life, remember that there 
are plenty more novels by Thomas Hardy 
te read. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Manna in the Cactus 


By Harriet Godwin 


Formerly Abilene (Texas) High School 
and Scroll Journalism Awards Winner 


Quill 

EING a native Texan—having 

come from a long line of bear- 

grass on one side and prickly 

pear on the other—I have 

seen many drouths; but this one is the 

frst in which I recall the United 

States government’s having to give 

aid to the stricken areas. Last spring 
I watched for a hint of rain, but 
each morning the sun rose clearer 
and hotter than the day before. As 
summer approached, tanks changed 
to dry holes, grass became burnt 
blades, trees standing leafless 
looked as if a raging fire had 
drained them of their sap, and 
gaunt stock wandered, hungry and 
thirsty, through the pastures. With 
West Texas in such a desolate con- 
dition, it was quite apparent that 
some one must help the cattleman, 
and the government was the only 
organization in a position to give 

the necessary assistance. 

I have observed with interest a 
part of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act—that of cattle, sheep, and 
goat buying—tested at my very 
door. The purpose of this govern- 
ment experiment is three-fold: first, 
to help the cattleman by getting 
rid of undesirable stock, byt cutting 
down on flock pasturage, and by re- 
ducing the surplus of the marketing 
class of stock,’ thus leaving the 
owner with good, sturdy herds that 
he can either pasture or sell at a 
rising market price; second, to 
supply meat for the relief associa- 
tions; and third, to give work to 
the unemployed. The cattle bought 
by the government is shipped to 
the nearest cannery, killed, canned, 
and delivered to the county relief 
stations, thus giving employment 
to many who would otherwise have 
none. 

If one has any  live-stock for 
sale, he must file his name at 
headquarters together with the 
number of animals he has to offer 
after which the inspectors are 
authorized to come to the ranches 
on certain days to judge the herds. 
The government kills all stock that 
is not suitable for food, buys all 
classes of cattle, but refuses goats 
and sheep except ewes and nannies a 
year old and over. The cattleman is 
required only to drag away the car- 
casses of the condemned cows and 
burn them, but the goat and sheep 
owner is compelled to skin the dead 


animals, burn their carcasses, and 
care for the hides for thirty days. 

The theory of this plan as it was 
worked out by the United States gov- 
ernment was excellent, but I feel that 
it has not been carried out by the 
local authorities as was intended. 
Politics have been allowed to enter 


nee wee fe 


Photograph by Margaret Bourke White 


into the selection of the 
bringing about the appointment in 
many cases of inefficient men. One 
of the judges at our ranch condemned 
a number of good cows and let sev- 
eral poor animals get by. With thou- 
sands of people in America going 
hungry a waste of good meat is a 
crime; and I think the assessor who 
—knowing himself to be incompetent 


assessors, 


the 
like 


position, should be 
any other cemmon 


—accepts 
punished 
thief ! 

Too often discrimination has been 
made in the purchasing of the stock. 
Wealthy and influential men in this 
county were among the first to have 
their animals judged, while the strug- 

gling farmer with a small herd had 
to wait until the officials chose to 
come to his ranch. I know of two 
women living near Abilene, my 
home, who were among the first to 
file their applications, and they are 
still waiting for the authorities to 
judge their starving cows which 
will probably be dead when the 
agents finally get there. 

The disagreeableness of the offi- 
cials is a complaint that has been 
frequently spoken of. They seem 
to try to thrust their importance 
upon the cattle-owner. A _neigh- 
bor of mine was given notice that 
his herd was to be inspected on a 
certain day. Three days iater 
when the assessors had failed to 
arrive, he turned his cows back 
into the pasture. The next day the 
judges came and one of them de- 
manded of the rancher’s wife that 
she have the cows in the pens in 
ten minutes or he would not look at 
them. This, of course, was an im- 
possibility. 

Another drawback in the plan is 
the slowness of payment for stock. 
I sold my cows almost two months 
ago and have not received a penny 
for them yet. 

There are, however, several ad- 
vantages to offset the defects of 
this experiment. When we rounded 
up the herd for inspection, we took 
on three to five extra hands a day. 
In the Abilene cannery alone there 
were approximately 450 to 500 per- 
sons employed and about 36 extra 
persons hired by the butcher; 
hence this scheme has been the 
means of reducing materially the 
unemployed in this country. 

This project has been the salvation 
of the ranchman. It has given him a 
means of disposing of his thin animais 
at a figure well above the prevailing 
market price, has laid the foundation 
for a bank account with which to buy 
feed for wintering his stock, and has 
supplied him a new start with small, 
young herds. 

This plan has undoubtedly been a 
godsend to the drouth-stricken areas. 





Formerly Central High School, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1933. 


Lede sportographs wednesday fast mail... 


trading livens in Chicago stoz . 
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was given in marriage by her father . . 
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for follow caps ... 
walnut dining-room suite... 


male, young girl wishes position ... 
tuesday when 


tempt to rob failed early 


. slug lede 
page 2 must re- 
the bride who 


<e 


an at- 


burglars ...one column eight point with three 


line initial ... 
column 24 point della robia head . . 


eleven. rated best in last 8 years .. 
wool crepe remnants, 1 yd to 4 
- house dresses, fine quality 


bowling ... 
yd lengths . . 
ginghams $2.... 


ND so I was initiated into the 
mysterious intricacies of copy- 
holding. The abbreviated 
scribbles of the copy desk 

were insolvable enigmas to my unac- 
quainted eyes. Spts—sports—CX— 
corrections — Mkts — markets — 8pt 
brev it—eight point Breviere italics 
. so were these hieroglyphics to be 
translated . . . Lift, what was it? 
Bulldog? Fast Mail? Spread? 
Newspaper life had always pre- 
sented itself vaguely in my mind as 
a colorful panorama of dashing re- 
porters, alert, wise cracking . . . roar- 
ing presses and shouting managing 
. . a world of romance and 
unending excitement. Well, perhaps 
it is. I wouldn’t know. Sitting on 
my hard chair, under my green shaded 
light, following the endless lines of 
paste damp copy or dirty stone proofs, 
listening to the banging of the carriers 
and the hum of the linotypes below, 
newspaper work, seen through a copy- 
holder’s eyes is very .real and very 
unromantic. All the long and tedious 
galleys you pass over in an ordinary 
perusal of a newspaper, you must 
read line for line and word for word. 
“The listlessness of trading in stocks 
was exemplified by a total turnover of 
543,230 shares—Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck eased—there were 
few outstanding stock gainers. .. .” 
These are not words intended t 
inspire romance; conjure no pictures 
of breathless reporters joyously scoop- 
ing their paper. They were probably 
written by a very weary market editor 
who would not flick an eyelash to hear 
that bulls were heavy and feeder 
cattle were light. He probably never 


editors . 


Wednesday spread, 
. Navy’s 


three 


. add 


liked bulls after that one chased him 
across a longish field last summer. 

In the last year I have explained to 
at least twenty separate individuals 
just exactly what constituted a job of 
copyholding. “Where do you work, 
on the newspaper?” acquaintances say 
eagerly, entranced by the fact that 
you are a newspaper woman. “Proof 
room,” I answered patiently. “O,” 
they exclaim brightly, “you're a proof- 
reader.” “No, I am a copyholder.” 
This never fails to astonish them. 
The light dies out of their eyes, to be 
replaced by a look of suspicion. 
“Copyholder,” they repeat after me, 
slowly, as if to give me a chance to 
repudiate my _ statement. “Yes, 
copyholder,” I repeat doggedly, and 
explain with what seems to be com- 
plete incoherence, what a copyholder 
does when she is busy copyholding. 
By the time I have finished the lis- 
tener is tapping his foot rather brisk- 
ly, while a smile of amused tolerance 
plays over his features. ‘“Proof- 
readers? Yes,” it seems to say, “but 
Copyholders? No.” I can only try 
again. 

When the copy comes in fresh from 
the telegraph or a reporter’s type- 
writer, it is handed to the copy reader 
on the city desk. He reads it through, 
slugs it, makes any corrections or ad- 
ditions that are necessary and shoots 
it up to the composing room, where 
it is set in type. Copy and type proof 
are in turn shot up to the proof room 
where they are read, according to 
urgency, fast mail going first, then 
mailing lists, then daily wants, then 
straight matter, and lastly bull dog 
(matter set during the week to be re- 
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COPY HOLDER-Nieht Side 
By Elizabeth Hart 


leased for some future date.) etc. The 
copyholder has spindles on which the 
copy is separated as to its contents— 
such as sport on one—markets on an- 
other, ete. Then the proofreader 
proceeds to read in uninspired tones 
the fresh black lines of type and the 
copyholder follows with a weary eye 
his somewhat dilapidated piece of 
copy, informing the proofreader of 
any errors from copy. The errors are 
marked and the proof returned to the 
composing room for corrections, re- 
turning later under the name of a re- 
vise, to which, thank goodness, the 
copyholder need not pay attention. 

One has never experienced monot- 
ony until he has read galley after gal- 
ley of society—what every Mr. and 
Mrs. Whoosis in town are doing and 
their children and their children’s 
children into the third and fourth gen- 
erations. The few entertaining bits 
of copy are literally hugged to the 
bosom of the thanksgiving copyholder. 
Election nights are of course exciting 
and the breaking of a big story usually 
sends one or two galleys of fascinat- 
ing type into your hands. But these 
are bones to be sucked dry. At three 
o'clock in the morning when you have 
read continually all night, not even 
a man biting a dog would be news to 
you—only another piece of  ink- 
smudged copy to brood over. 

But being as new to work as I am, 
I cannot help that little pleasurable 
feeling of importance as I ring in 
my yellow card and sign the payroll 
list, and I am young enough to enjoy 
being able to answer to the constant 
query, “Are you working?” “Yes, on 
a newspaper.” 


b 
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OR so long the Negro slept 

under the assured superiority of 

the white man, under the servil- 

ity imposed upon him with chain 
and whip and death. Then he moved, 
then he stirred, then he stretched, 
reached out one long black shining 
ym and laughed to feel the blood 
racing under the dusky skin, to feel 
the strong pulse still beating. He 
sng a song then. That song was 
Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. Dunbar 
was hardly the 
singer of a new 
age; he was a 
farewell to an 
old. He was the 
frst smile in the 
morning as we 
remember the 
dreams of the 
night before. He 
was a part of 
that sleep. He was still lost in the 
twilight wonder, in the dim stillness. 
The sun had dawned for a new day 
and Dunbar was a shadow lingering 
in the mists. 

Suddenly, in 1917, the Negro flung 
aside the darkness and opened his eyes 
tothe new world. Just fifteen years 
pago ‘Harlem Dancer” by Claude Mc- 

Kay appeared in The Seven Arts. 
The message of McKay was bitter— 
the world was hard, and freedom and 
equality were but dreams. McKay 
stood with his back to the wall, but 
his ery was “Fight!” Other new 
poets arose, voicing the cynicism of 
the intelligent Negro thinkers. But 
the new singers were more reflective. 
They said ‘Study your problem, 
know what it is, know who you are 
and what you have to bring.” Countee 
Cullen was one. He remained ironi- 
cal, defiant, but he flung his heritage 
before the world. He brought the 
faming African sky, the jungle noise 
and jungle peace. He brought the 
tom-toms tingling in their blood, in 
their dancing feet. He brought the 
jungle breeze to sway their bodies 
tven as their feet tapped a breathless 
meter. He brought Africa to Amer- 
ica. Langston Hughes was one. He 
sang the songs of the plantation 
wrongs, he wailed the lazy, weary 
blues of a dusky-skinned woman 
who lost her man, he caught the 
thythms of pent-up’ emotion—love, 
hate—shackled for years by the chains 
of slavery, he moaned the lazy songs 
of a weary people, carrying the past 
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By Valois Van Gilder 


Formerly Sacramento (Calif.) High School. Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1933 


into the present, weaving a strange 
new pattern out of the two, so totally 
different. Another is James Weldon 
Johnson whose two Books of Ameri- 
can Negro Spirituals have preserved 
the music which makes up so large a 
part of our American folk-song. 
Poetry has been, until very recently, 
the important field of expression. 
Long ago dialect was discarded as a 
hindrance to clear thought and ex- 
pression. Poetry written in 
modern language, in flowing meter 
and in clear cut images. It won a 
place among the recognized litera- 
ture of our time. And the poets won 
their places, too. 


was 


Now the Negro 
has entered the 
field of the novel. 


Probably the 
opening wedge 
inserted was 
Cane by Jean 


Toomer, a group 


James Weldon 
Johnson 


of stories of Ne- 
gro life, pub- 
lished in 1923. 
There have been 
others since then. 
Home to Harlem 
by Claude . Mc- 
Kay, God Sends Sunday by Arna 
Bontemps, and one of the latest, and 
probably one of the best, since it 
delves into that laughing, aching heart 
of the black man, Not Without Laugh- 
ter by Langston Hughes. 

There will be more, we may be 
sure of that. There will probably 
be a deluge, such as has occurred in 
our American novels in recent years. 
Many, no doubt, will follow the flip- 
pant, blatant, noisy theme of the Har- 
lem Negro or the flashy race track 
jockey and many will pass. But some 
will follow in the path of Not With- 
out Laughter, the path of the quiet 
Negro who is striving to overcome the 
color line, who builds for the day 
when there will be no excuse for Jim 
Crow cars and lynchings, who is 
wearing his heart and his life out in 
the slow, tortuous upward path, 
“laughing . . . because they must for- 
get,” realizing that “no matter how 





Jessie Fauset 


hard life might be, it was not with- 
out laughter.” 
The great novel of the Aframerican 
will come in the next few years. It 
will come from the pen of a young 
poet-dreamer like Langston Hughes 
who can translate the blues to ordered 
It will be 
the story of the middle-class Negro, 
plodding upward to a star. It will be 
a story of his fight against prejudice 


words, the ache to prose. 


and jealousy, against ignorance and 
stupidity, and it will be a story of the 
final and inevitable victory. It will 
contain his agony and his song, his 
tears, his dreams, and above it all 
will ring his golden laughter. 

The Negro is bringing rare gifts to 
this raw America who childishly turns 
her back. 
ture, a new music, a strange weird 
music to quicken her pulse He is 
bringing rich color to lighten her eye, 
to sotien her heart with its warmth, 
its beauty. He is bringing an experi- 
ence utterly different from anything 
she has ever felt before, so different 
that at first it seems queer and awk- 
ward. He brings tools to strike off 
the chains of conventionality and cus- 
tom which have, for so long, bound 
and hindered her. He brings her re- 
lease from prejudice and preconcep- 
tion—he gives her free-thinking and 
free-acting and a 
new dream. He 
will not erase in 
a few vears the 
wrong-doings of 
two centuries, 


He is bringing a new cul- 


but a few people 
have seen, and a 





Claude MeWay 


few people have 
headed and _ the 
trail has been 
blazed. 

Listen to Lang- 
ston Hughes as . 
he sings a song 
vibrant with 
hope for a day when harsh intoler- 
ance will vanish: 





Countee Cullen 


Besides, 

They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed,— 

I, too, am America. 





Collection of Dr. Herman Lorber, New York 


THE SHOCK BRIGADER 
By Adolf Wolff 





Hilltop Rest 


Upon the hill of Charlotte-Blaine 

I lay and listened to the bell 

Whose notes were bounding from the 
plain 

Like echoes from an empty well. 


Wallowa rose against the sky 

All jagged rock and fractured snow— 
Beneath me misty clouds trailed by 
Like sheep-bands on the fields below. 


And over yonder desert land 

All brown and dusty in the light, 

I saw, above the yellow sand, 

A row of mountains black and white. 


And there the meadows green and round 
Fit smoothly to the mountain form, 
And craggy cliffs sprang, summit bound, 
In shadowed gullies, dark and warm. 


All quiet on this Charlotte-Blaine 
I lay and closed my eyes awhile; 
Amid the peace of hill and plain 
I slept and dreamed—to see God smile. 
—Theodore Hale Parker, formerly 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1930. 


Christ at Lodz 


Christmas Eve—and the Russian lashed 
A booming earth behind the hill, 

The bald snow burned as red fire flashed 
Where the dead lay frozen stark and still. 


The nigger night crouched down in pain 
And the darkness had a fetid breath, 

A salient fire raced on the plain 

A wolfish fire whose bite was death. 


And there we crouched, the steel swept on, 
The shrapnei with a ghoulish cry— 
Some lived—more died, and then the dawn 
Crept naked up the frozen sky— 


And treading calm where corses nod 
And breathing peace into that hell, 

We saw a man whose eyes were God— 
But when we got His range—He fell. 


—Theodore Hale Parker. 
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But The Sparrow on the Sill 


Who awakes? Oh, who awakes 
To see fair Ellen in the lane? 
Not the grass that darkly shakes. 
Not the dew that drops like rain. 


Who will see her glance and turn, 
Lean against the fence and wait? 
Not the darkly shaken fern. 

Not the whitely fastened gate. 


Who will greet her in the grove? 
Not the sparrow in the tree. 
Not her curly-headed love, 

Who is sleeping noisily. 


Who will see her turn and weep 
But the sparrow on the sill, 
And the hours that creep and creep, 
Curly-clouded, up the hill? 
—Dorothy Emerson, formerly 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
First Prize, Poetry, 1927. 


A-Hunting We Will Go 


The leopard gives no silver tithe, 
The lion gives no gold, 

So let us stalk the lovely lithe, 
And kill the savage bold. 


And let us spread their precious skins 
Beside our carven door, 
Or where the fire light beats and thins 
Upon the polished floor. 

—Dorothy Emerson. 


Of No Tone 


Now ends unuttered day and now 
Dust drifts upon the trivial brow, 


And, drowning under dark, my eyes 
Are closed more gently than the skies. 


Should infant stars cry, brightly born, 
Or moon blow goldenly his horn, 


I could net turn my head to hark. 
I could not interrupt the dark. 
—Dorothy Emerson. 


Tribeswoman 


I know the contour of New Hampshire 
hills, 

And how the upland farms drift deep 
with snow; 

The Cape Cod dunes, the orchard trees I 

know, 

that false spring, 

maytime kills. 

The smell of nets along a Gloucester wall 

Stings through my blood. Oh, I remember 
well 

New England’s shape, 
sound and smell, 

Though I have never walked that ground 
at all. 


And whose frosty 


New England’s 


But every seed put forth upon a tree 
Bears the soil’s essence in its sleeping 
veins; 


Though wind-borne far afield, it stil] 
retains 
The mighty sap of its heredity: 


And so remembers, while it starves in 


sand, 
The lean and friendly soil of its own 
land. 


II 


Go to New England’s stony ground 
And you will discover 

I am not made of stuff that yields 
To the casual lover. 

There in the sterile upland fields 
In a time forgotten 

Rock met rock, and from that embrace 
Was my tribe begotten; 

Lean men, matched to a grudging soil 
For a life’s endeavor; 

Women won by the stern blood’s word 
And mated forever. 

I am not made of stuff that yields 
To the casual lover, 

Strip me of flesh. It will be rock 
That your hands uncover. 


III 


What quiet churchyards there at home 
Will surge when I am dead; 

What hundred ghosts will walk abroad 
Or turn within their bed! 


A shade will stir in Salemtown, 
And two at Malvern Hill, 

And one will rise in Lexington 
To fife me loud and shrill 


The dead will stand at Old Lyme Church 
The women with their men; . 

At Eight Mile River, farmer folk 
Will walk their fields again. 


The phantom drum at Concord Bridge 
Will pulse the whole night through, 
And pacing feet at Lizard Creek 
Will not disturb the dew. 


No matter though I lay me down 
In far and alien loam; 
Strong hands will reassume their flesh 
To bring the lost dust home. 
—RHarriet Mindwell Voris, formerly 
Scranton (Pa.) High School. 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1930. 


Leaf Past My Face 


Leaf past my face in the twilight blown 
So I did not see it— 
Only light touch of a season coming down 
Now to be dust in awhile, in awhile to be 
stone— 
Stone that can free it 
From multiplied death; and leaf shall be 
known 
Never again -as leaf; 
grown. 
Was it red, was it brown? 
But color’s an hour of change and we 
flee it 
Forever: leaf at last taking on, 
Out of air into stone, 
What was always its own. 
—Winfield Townley Scott, formerly 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1928. 
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Little Song 


We had no time together 
To speak of love today, 
But there are years before us 
For what we have to say. 


And even death shall serve us, 
Laying you down with me 

In wordless conversation 
Throughout eternity. 


—Harriet Mindwell Voris. 
e 
The Way of Empire 
Below our westward drift of stars the 
plain 
Like a duller sea broadens under the 
moon— 


An ancient waste through which no man 
had gone, 
Or if one had, no man should go again. 


Yet there are signs, where bleached by 
sun and rain 
The hollow ox skulls tilt in the cold sand, 


That once invaders marched across _ this 
land 

Stark between them and all they would 
attain. 


And if they went to perish or to gain, 
This shadow of the golden shine that died 
Will not reveal, and in these vacant-eyed 
Dry bones the living moonlight pours in 

vain. 
—Winfield Townley Scott. 


«@ 
Lone Boy 


Now bound more still 
than a statued boy 

of marble or brass, 
yet fevered with will 
to run, to pass 

each jagged hill; 


to run for running’s sake 
alone, to feel the taut 
implicit hurt 

of muscled pain, the break 
of clutching breath alert 

in lungs vibrant with ache 


of winded speechlessness! 

Yet bound, he stands 

like a mute boy effigied 

in wistfulness, 

his heart held by mesmeric need 

of its own loneliness! .. . 

—Israel Smith, formerly 
Jersey Shore (Pa.) High School. 
First Prize, Reading Contest, 1929. 


Trite Prophecy 


Not indefatigable bees, 
cruisingly inquisitive, 

nor the cryptic colloquies 

of tattered leaves and tentative, 
shall survive to document 
veracious summer and the blent 
mouths of lovers who repent 
neither laughter nor the spent 
illusion of old sorceries; 

not these nor any marigold, 
audacious on decisive stem, 
shall save, by witful stratagem, 
from cold accosting cold, 
realities once animate in gold. 


—Israel Smith. 


To Friends—And Others 


Watch well for me, 

A ripened pear upon a tree, 

The gentle odour of a wreath; 

You who gave me air to breathe 

Watch well that tender blade of grass 
You chance: to step on as you pass; 

It may be me. 


Beware of me, 

A strangling vine upon a tree, 

A cankerous ivy in a rut; 

You who nailed my coffin shut, 

Beware the bitter sassafras 

That freckles shadows on the grass; 

It may be me. 

—Anthony Abruzzo, formerly Alexander 

Hamilton High School, Queens, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1933. 


Field Women on Long Island 


I have seen the women in the fields, 

With burlap bags and red bandanas. 

I have seen their fingers claw the earth 
like vultures gleaning, 

Turning worms and bunching carrots: 

I have seen their faces— 

Brittle from the caking sun, 

Furrowed as the fields beneath them, 

Ancient as the earth itself. 

And with them I have seen their mothers, 
too, 

And further back, their mothers’ mothers— 

Further back than time remembers— 

Clawing at the earth like vultures 
gleaning, 

Ancient as the ruddy earth itself, 

Chanting songs grown’ warped 
centuries of earth-born voices. 

Macabre rows of bended bodies 

Digging with their trowel-like hands 

In trenches stretched like iron bars across 
the field. 

You cannot tell their shawls from yellow 
broccoli blossoms 

Or see the lines dividing checkered skirts 
from mottled earth. 

I have seen them stand in crooked lines 
upon the hill, 

Silhouetted on the darkening sky, 

Gaunt and sharp as the nameless trees 
beside them. 


with 


—Anthony Abruzzo. 


Small White Woman 


She squats upon the granite floor, 

The small white woman who washes up 

The mud that our feet track about 

As we go in and out the door. 

Pale and calm and very still 

The small white woman slowly scrubs, 

And wrings her wash cloth in the pail, 

And over the edge the waters spill. 

She sees our skirts that drag a bit, 

She sees our heels, run down behind; 

She knows as well, as there she squats. 

We blanch at hands blue-veined and lined, 

We see her face, but do not see 

The slow grey rivers of her mind. 

—Carol Turner, formerty Central High 

School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Poetry, 1933. 
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Greek Fruit Vender 


My soul harks back to battles and the 
pain 

Of conquest, in the grand onrushing rain. 

These pointed spears, hurled downward 
from on high 


These silver lancés tipped with shadowy 


fire 

Have stirred in sluggish veins an old 
desire. 

When rushing bodies, crashing through 
the sky, 


Meet other bodies with a splitting crack, 

Then I know longing, then I feel the lack 

Of sudden action, and again I feel 

Heavy upon my body weight of steel. 

And brave, dim phantom warriors call my 
name 

In long-dead tongues. 
I came. 


I go back whence 
Carol Turner. 


Malaga 


Once we were friends, 
We-were cool and light, 

And often we walked to Malaga 
To hear the frogs at night. 


The water runs along there 
Narrowly and brown. 

We launched a paper boat there 
And followed it to town. 


He has gone away now, 
With anger in his eyes, 

And we parted heavily 
With bitterness and lies. 


The water runs along there 
Swiftly and harsh, 

To drown a fainted blackbird 

+ Fallen in the marsh. 


Once we were friends, 
We were cool and light, 
And often walked to Malaga 
To hear the frogs at night. 
—Margaret MacSweeney, formerly 
Fresno (California) High School, 
First Prize, Poetry, 1930. 





The First Rain 


I ran along 

The weary grass 
Where rain 

Had lately blown, 
And no one came 
To speak with me, 
And no one said, 
“ay. one...” 


O, the foolish 

Little dog, 

The laughter 

That was I.... 

The sleek bewildered 
Sparrow staring 

At the sky! 


I was more than 
Glad to sit me 

On a stone 

Where no one came 
To speak with me, 
And no one said, 
“0k... 


Black Cranes 


Gold of a long day’s minting 
Burns in the western sky, 
And, on the far herizon 
Slowly the black cranes fly. 


Heart that has fed of beauty, 

Suffered the scourge of pain, 

Why do you thirst?—Has the sun’s gold 
Wakened desire again?— 


Silence !—oh, heart grown hungry, 
Lest, when you wake and cry; 
Wounds of an ancient sorrow 
Bleed, while the black cranes fly. 
—Marjory Campbell, 
Formerly Buchanan (Michigan) 
High School. 
Poetry, 1931. 


Mrs. Haskell’s 


Mrs. Haskell’s house is quiet 

Save for the soft rustle of her dresses, 
Or the occasional bark of Bob, 

Her sexless fox terrier. 


There are deep chairs with many cushions 

In her parlor, and there are _ several 
afghans 

To draw about her when she takes her 
countless 

Little cat-naps during the day. 


On the walls one finds old calendars 
With surprising dates, 1887! 1906! 
Mrs. Haskell liked the pictures. 


Grasses now verdant and lush 

In her garden. 

Wall-flowers in their brown velvets 

Have taken the front yard by the steps. 


One eats in the kitchen at Mrs. Haskell’s. 
It is warm and drowsy there, 
And over the steaming food, one can see 
A red wild currant bush swaying in the 
window, 
And in the distance, the deep blue of the 
McKenzie’s Mountains. 
—Kenneth L. Collins, formerly 
High School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
Poetry, 1926. 
- 


Dissembling 


When I was very little, my mother said, 

I never was afraid to climb the lonely 
stair 

In darkness to my bed. 


Ma rgaret MacSweeney. 


But I remember well the brooding night 

Crembled my childish pride. Alone I 
wept— 

My pulse grew quick and tremulous with 
fright. 


And now you tell me this “Because you're 
strong.” 

This stair is steeper than the rest. Ah, 
God, 

In this new darkness curve my lips to 
song! 

—Elena Sbedico, formerly Roosevelt 

High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1923. 


Song For A New Home 


Bindings of books, 
Scarlet and blue; 
A tiny table 
Set for two. 


Brass pots’ and pans’ 
Burnished gleam; 
The friendly murmur 
Of a kettle’s steam. 


Flowers abloom, 
Gay and bright; 
A girl’s smile colored 

By firelight. 


Quaint old quilt 
On a new bed; 
And a lover’s kisses 
On a drowsy head. 


—Dorothy Agard Ansley, formerly 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Til. 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1927. 


They Cried 


They cried when she died; 

Filled the room with bloom. 

She was thin—the skin 

Stretched tight, like light 

On _ cheek-bones—yellow 

Gray hair; and there 

She lay. Not a day 

In her life of strife, 

Worry, too, but she knew 

A deep ache to take 

A dime, sometime, 

Buy flowers—red flowers, 

Gay things to bring 

Joy, peace; now—release. 

They cried when she died; 

Filled the room with bloom. 
—Dorothy Agard Ansley. 


tones, 


. 
Epitaph For Myself At Christian's 
Rest 


Ask not my name. 
spoken 
against this sacred silence. Say no word 
lest words should rouse me, lest those 
bones unbroken 

by death and time and earth 
having heard 

its syllables, contrive to live again 

to rise up from the echoes, here to tread 

with flesh built feet the flesh embittered 
plain 

should, being live and in this place, go 
dead ~- 

once more with beauty. Stranger, guard 
thy tongue 

but breathe the wind and feel the sky and 
mark 

this wild sweet grass, this clover slight 
among 

its blades. I pray you listen for the lark. 

And know, if aught is lacking, it may be 

that when I died it was interred with me. 


—Eileen Halligan, formerly Oak Park 


I will not have it 


should, 


se 
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and Rivér Forest Township H. 8. 
Oak Park, Til. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1932. 


When I Am Old 


(Ich wollt’ ich war’ alt) 
When I am old, 
By the fire, 
In the winter 
Of my desire, 


, 


I shall prefer 

The red-shod flame 
And glowing ash 
To any dame. 


Nor sharp rebuff 
Shall ever keep 
This one old man 
From statued sleep. 


Enough, when young, 
Hale-thewed and bold, 
He wished to be 
Withered and old, 


Delivered from longing, 

Nodding and warm, 

To drowse after watching, 

To rest after storm. 

—Frederick Drimmer, formerly 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1932. 


An October Evening 


Here is the valley wide, now, and the hills 
grown dark. 

Our sown sensation in a field of simile 

has reaped us shrouded visions and our 
reasons wreck. 

We have walked over much stone in this 
land 

and much barrenness, our eyes dull, 

our bodies slow with the marching. W: 
do not feel much 

in these days... the sun beats always. 


What can they say to it? 

That we have strode so long a barren 
plain, 

that we have nothing won but long brown 
earth 

and on the everlasting edge, a breaking 

imminence, a glow that sends out heat not 
hope 

to coax us further on our futile way. ... 


that in the daylight sun, we blind 

absorbed all heat, poured forth all sweat, 
filled all 

our little coffers, and when winter came 

endured as docile shelter for a cactus 
growth? 

For there are those that are young in this 
time 

to whom this land—our birth forgot—our 
bread 

inalienable denied, and forced before 

our time to build our bitter shelter on 

a now made hostile shore . . . we sing of 
times 

trans-shifting and a prophet’s pledge; 
tear down 

the zithered talith, and of the golden 
twisted torque 

make death in the closing ends of it. 


Here is the valley wide and the hills 
grown dark. 

We stand uttering the sound of our lives 

in the old wind receiving our rations. 

Exoculated prophets wail tearless on a 
winter stream. 


But those of us that are young in this 
time, 
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We shall not always on this barren earth 

dig seed for desert cactus growth, and 
then 

march on and docilely endure till death 

consume us silent on some solemn shore. 


II 
And oh my loved one, let us stay awhile 
for still the wind lies deep in other 
mountains 
and there is yet time we are cold with it; 
this month October that is no month of 
guile 
has rudely drowned our 
summer fountains 
and we are left upon stone benches under 
empty trees to mourn for them. And let 
us stay 
and let us mourn awhile, for as we sit 
in quiet places in this death of day, 
we know the coming of the winter years 
shall bring 
no time for lamentation, time for pain; 
shall lock the portals and unhang the 
halls 
and we upon the cliffs of memory 
shall stand no longer wailing 
broken walls. 
But with our fellows know the future 
well 
(The fountains mock us 
dreams lie slain) 
One prophlet leads us: 
and there shall not teil 
in after times that on an epen plain 
the road lay clear, and we had shameless 
sought 
those paths where mountains on a nearby 
shore 
had slain with stones of silence hesitating 
thought. 
—Abraham Veinus, formerly 
DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
First Prize Essay, 1932. 
* 


When You: Are Dead 


You say when you are dead, the winter 
ground, 
Snow-lined, will grasp you; this will be 
the end. 
Dead trees, leaf-stripped, in 
cows will bend 
To feel with cracking twigs the dull new 
mound. 
I say that you are wrong, when I have 
found 
The spring returning, with new life to 
spend. 
The tiny saplings push and strain and 


dreams _ in 


under 


where our 


somber 


rend 
The soil, while all the field is rich with 
sound. 
Though I may look, I know that you are 
far 
From this warm meadow, covered with 
new leaves 
And green trees, heavy with the plum 
and pear. 
The damp earth cannet trap the evening 
star; 
The swallow does not stay beneath the 
eaves; 
The grave is cramped; I shall not find you 
there. 
—Kathryn W. Daly, 
2451 Ashby Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. 
* 


Sonnet 


Since last we parted with no certain plan 

Of future meeting or of any hour 

To count a finite point within the span 

Of endless time I find there is no power 

That long can hold my mind or bring 
surcease 

From constant wondering what you think 
or do. 
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In no preoccupation lies release 
From circling thoughts and dreams that 
compass you. 
Since all of time is only pallid space 
Between your leaving and your coming 
back 
My mind projects the image of your face 
Before my eyes as if to fill the lack 
And still deceive with lingering hope. 
Though late 
The hour and more the days I wait, I 
wait. 
—Vesta K. Nickerson, 
411 West 116th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 
* 
Perspective 
The world is at my feet, and from this hill 
The land goes smoothly out on either side 
In varying blocks of green. My mind is 
wide 
And quiet, like the land; my heart is still 
And solemn, like the sky. 
Am I at peace? 
Or am I just domesticated now? 
My heart put out to pasture, like a cow; 
My thoughts set out to pick the ground, 
like geese! 
I had a fancy that I liked to keep, 
A tendency to roam I would not still; 
I found the earth too solid for my feet, 
But homely beauty such as this is sleep 
To one beset. The unaccustomed thrill 
Of being where I am is strangely sweet! 
—Betty Phillips, 
601 Westgate Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bread and Hyacinth 
The Poet 
_with his basket 
of Hyacinths 
traded for Bread 
which he never ate 
because he’d expected 
Cake! 
—Ruth Gardner, formerly 
Sacramento (Calif.) High School, 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1931. 


They Speak of Youth 


They speak of youth 

As of a flimsy sparkle 

Whirling in a glass. 

A brief and unofficial glitter 
Which soon subsides to flatness. 


Strange, isn’t it- 
That’s thé way that I describe 
Soda water. 
—Ruth Gardner. 
. 


Put Away The Young Man 


(Put away that young man. 
Lock him up or still him. 
He’s hungry and he cries 
And his cries disturb us. 
We've no way to fill him.) 


Why are we made to listen 

His tears cannot perturb us 

Put away the young man 

With all his talk of sharing. 
We're angry at his daring 

And his noise is quite disturbing. 
Is there no way of curbing 
The young man’s tongue? 

It’s growing quite abusive. 

It seems that decent people 
Can’t have a bit of peace 

What with these strange, obtrusive 
Young men with their shouting. 
I say, it’s got. to cease— 

This disturbing of the quiet— 
All this shouting and this riot 
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By these young men with their doubting. 
It seems the days are over 

When the young men used to smile 

And go quietly about. 


(Listen to that young man shoat. 

Give him a little something. 

That will stop him for a while.) 

—Elizabeth Hart, formerly 
Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1933. 
* 


Winter Morning 


I did not know I loved the early morning 
so of winter 
Until I rode at dawn... and saw 
The sentried poplars near the farm- 
house hill— 
The antlered sumach, meadow-ward— 
The aigrette mounded willows, 
warmly brown against the snow—- 
Buff. fields of garnered corn, white 
furrowed— 
And smoke wisp grey, against a scarce 
light sky— 
And heard no sound... . 
Saw not one living thing. . . . 
Save one crow silent in a dark gnarled 
oak. 
—Hazel Wiggers Wilcox, formerly 
Oak Park High School, Oak Park, I. 
First Prize, Short Story, 1926. 
+ 


She Addresses Her Body 


Small beast, ungrateful pig, my Flesh: 
I keep you elegant and fresh. 
I draw from the chaste mountain’s side 
Water for laving of your hide. 
I see you shiver,. and bestir 
My threadbare purse to get you fur; 
Or, if you burn, I give you ease 
Under the grave and broad-leaved trees. 
What banquets you consumed in state 
From crystal and from silver plate. 
How have I borne you through the room, 
Earringed and touched with faint per- 
fume. 
How have I laid you, dusk and day, 
On padded down instead of hay. 
What did you render back again? 
Ungrateful pig, you gave me pain, 
Took the account and paid the whole 
By snouting, wallowing in my soul. 
—Gladys L. Schmitt, formerly 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Third Prize, Poetry, 1927. 
© 


Snow 


Dreaming of you again, but peacefully 
now, 

To wake with the snow on the sill and the 
snow on the bough. 


Not the old April dream, feverish, breaking 


my rest 

That we lay in the dark on the moss with 
your breast at my breast. 

(Always the snake was between us. 
Always the green 

Stirred and took life in the shade, and 
the snake was between.) 


Dreaming of you again, but peacefully 
now: 

That we walked’ in December shadow 
(snow on the bough.) 

That we raised our eyes and saw through 
the stars from the cold 

How we were each of us old, and both of 
us old. 

And I stared through the snow at your 
hair, and I told you my peaceful 
mind 

And woke with the snow on the sill and 
the bough. And the dream was 
kind. 

—Gladys L. Schmitt. 





Biographical Notes 
ON SCHOLASTIC GRADUATES 


Represented in This Issue 


Theodore Hale Parker, we regret to 
announce, has died. The poems by him 
were sent us by his mother, and repre- 
sent perhaps the last work of his to be 
published. He was the author of an ex- 
cellent war story, “The Coward of the 
Argonne,” published in Scholastic and 
Saplings in 1930. After graduating from 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, he 
worked for awhile on the Pacific Coast. 

Monte Van Buskirk’s biography will be 
found on page 5. 

Israel Smith has graduated from Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, and is looking 
for a job. 

Elizabeth K. Hart graduated from Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis, in 1933, 
and has a part-time job, three nights 
a week, at the Minneapolis Tribune, which 
she describes in her essay. Her free time 
is divided between reading, writing, and 
going to night school at the University 
of Minnesota, where she is taking com- 
mercial art and advertising, hoping to en- 
ter advertising work. She belongs to the 
College Poetry Society of America, but 
is interested in both prose and verse. 

Harriet Godwin graduated from Abil- 
ene (Texas) High School, where she 
edited the school newspaper, was presi- 
dent of the Quill and Scroll chapter, and 
a member of the National Honor Society. 
She is now in Arizona assisting an 
archeologist uncle in digging into the 
private life of the early Indians. She 
secured her first-hand knowledge of 
drought conditions in Texas. from the 
Sayles ranch, crossed by the famous old 
Butterfield Trail. 

Winfield Townley Scott, a graduate of 
Brown University, is still working for 
the Providence Journal as book editor. He 
has had poems published in Poetry, The 
Hound and Horn, and several other poetry 
magazines. 

Harriet M. Voris has studied at Syra- 
cuse University, and devotes much of her 
time to miniature stagecraft, photography, 
and modelling. She has had poetry pub- 
lished in the Syracuse college magazines, 
some of which has been reprinted in the 
Literary Digest and in the anthology, 
Younger Poets. 

Margaret McSweeney, after graduating 
from Fresno (Calif.) High School, spent 
two years at college, but was prevented 
from going on by ill health. She has 
meantime done volunteer welfare work 
for a children’s preventorium and the 
Federal Transient Bureau, written book 
reviews, given riding lessons, and is now 
working for a lumber company, and sav- 
ing to go to New York. She has pub- 
lished nothing since winning Scholastic’s 
poetry prize in 1930. She has recently 
spent two months at Carmel, basking in 
the sun. 

Dorothy Emerson, having finished her 
graduate work at Rollins College, Florida, 
is married to Frank Doggett, a teacher, 
and is living in Jacksonville. She is, of 
course, the Poetry Editor of Scholastic, 
and finds time to have her work published 
occasionally in Poetry and other mag- 
azines. 

Dorothy Agard Ansley is living at Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, where her husband 
is a theological student in Eden Seminary. 

Abraham Veinus is attending the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Hazel Wiggers Wilcox lives in Chicago. 
We are sorry to report that her young 
husband has recently died after a brief 
illness. Her Scholastic friends share her 
grief. 

Gladys L. Schmitt works in the Pitts- 
burgh office of Scholastic. She is rapidly 
compiling a brilliant literary record, and 
her work has received perhaps wider 
critical recognition than that of any other 
of our recent graduates. Within the past 
year she has had a story published in 
Story magazine and another in the 4t- 
lantic Monthly. .She has had verse pub- 
lished in Fantasy, Manuscript, Poetry, the 
Midland, and College Verse. One of her 
stories has been chosen by Edward J. 
O’Brien for inclusion in his next an- 
thology. 








It seems a little like leaving Hamlet 
out of the play to omit from this 
issue any mention of Kimball Flaccus, 
first prize-winner in poetry, 1929 
Scholastic Awards. For Flaccus is 
the author of one of the most dis- 
cussed books of poetry of the year, 
Avalanche of April, published last 
fall by Charles Scribner’s Sons. A 
1933 graduate from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he has since been doing gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University and 
has had portions of his long, partly 
narrative poem published in Scrib- 
ner’s, Poetry, the Saturday Review 
| of Literature, The New English 
Weekly, and other leading magazines. 
One section of it, in fact, entitled 
“The Sky Is Sown with Flowers,” 
appeared in the Scholastic Graduates’ 
issue of February 24, 1934. On ac- | 
count of the large amount of verse 
published in this issue, it seemed wiser 
to leave Mr. Flaccus’ book for sep- 
arate consideration. The Poetry Cor- 
ner in an early issue of Scholastic 
will be devoted to it. 


























Valois Van Gilder, author of the essay 
an Aframerican Literature (page 9) won 
honorable mention in poetry in the 1933 
Scholastic awards. After her gradua- 
tion from Sacramento, California, High 
School, she attended Sacramento Junior 
College where she was editor of the an- 
nual Philograther’s anthology. With 
more modesty than truth she says “Have 
never written anything original; poetry 
is a result of reading Swinburne, Rovin- 
son Jeffers”. She adds: “I hope to be 
an authority on Negro literature—some 
day.” She is nineteen now and plans 
to enter the University of Southern 
California. 

The following graduates are living at 
home: Betty Phillips in St. Louis; Ruth 
Gardner at Sacramento, California; Kath- 
ryn Daly at Berkeley, California; Fred- 
erick Drimmer in Brooklyn; Eileen Hal- 
ligan at River Forest, Illinois; Elena 
Sbedico in Seattle; Kenneth Collins at 
Eugene, Oregon; Marjorie Campbell at 
Buchanan. Michigan: Anthony Abruzzo 
in Ozone Park, Queens, New York; Carol 
Turner in Minneapolis; Vesta Nickerson 
in New York City; Bernard Traeger at 
Horicon, Wisconsin; and Valois Van Gil- 
der at Sacramento, California. 
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English Section 


LITERARY LEADS 


NEGRO LITERATURE 

Suggested reading on Negro American 
literature: James Weldon Johnson’s The 
Book of American Negro Poetry, Along 
This Way, and his two books of American 
Negro Spirituals; Countee Cullen’s Color, 
Copper Sun, One Way to Heaven; Lang- 
ston Hughes’ The Weary Blues, Fine 
Clothes to the Jew, Not Without Laugh- 
ter, The Ways of White Folks; Alain 
Locke’s Plays of Negro Life; Paul Lay- 
rence Dunbar’s Lyrics of Lowly Life and 
Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow; Claude 
Mackay’s Harlem Shadows. All of these 
writers are represented in a very good 
Anthology of American Negro Litera/ure 
(Modern Library, edited by V. F. Calver- 
ton. For an excellent magazine about 
what Negroes are doing in America today, 
read Opportunity, a Journal of Negro 
Life (1133 Broadway, New York City). 

As for Negro music, of course you've 
heard of and probably heard Paul Rebe- 
son and Roland Hayes who for years 
have sung the songs of their people and 
the songs of other peoples to jammed 
concert halls. And only last month the 
first “Negro Folk Symphony” by a Negro 
composer, William Dawson, was triumph- 
antly performed in New York by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
the masterful baton of that music wizard, 
Leopold Stokowski. 


IN THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


Scribners: “The Real Hope for the 
American Theater,” by Arthur Hobson 
Quinn (who was one of the first critics 
to recognize the merit of Eugene O’Neill). 
Mr. Quinn says the real hope is oppor- 
tunity and appreciation, and quotes a 
great playwright who was also an actor 
and a manager in saying “The play’s the 
thing.” Also two poems by Robinson 
Jeffers: “Shine, Republic,’ and “Rock 
and Hawk.” 

Atlantic Monthly: “New Vistas in 
Radio,” by Leopold Stokowski (see 
above) who has somehow found time, be- 
tween introducing the new Negro sym- 
phony, directing the great Christmas 
Bach B Minor Mass, and resigning from 
his Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, to 
write an excellent article on the impor- 
tance of radio. He believes that radio 
has opened possibilities that will ulti- 
mately revolutionize the world of music, 
and he sees in it the greatest method the 
world has ever developed to combat ignor- 
ance and for building up international 
understanding. But, he says, “A_ few 
isolated individuals cannot bring this 
about. It is Everyman who must ask and 
who will receive.” 


HONOR ROLL 


Of the 24 names on The Nation’s Honor 
Roll for 1934 the following are of especial 
interest to us: The Editorial Staff of 
Fortune, for their articles on the muni- 
tions industry; Upton Sinclair, for en- 
livening an otherwise dull election in 
California; Heywood Broun for his activ- 
ities in the role of president of the News- 
paper Guild; Constance Rourke, for her 
excellent work of incorporating American 
backgrounds into American consciousness; 
Louis Adamic, for his book The Native’s 
Return, (See Schol. Apr. 7-1934); Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, for her latest book, 
Wine From These Grapes; Peggy Bacon, 
for her book of caricatures and deadly 
comment; and the Group Theater and 
Theater Union for their productions Gold 
Eagle Guy, Stevedore and Sailors of 
Cattaro. 
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GAMBLING vs. INVESTING 


Producing Something vs. Getting Something For Nothing 
By HAROLD RUGG, PhD. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


¥ AY, John, here’s’a sure tip. If 

you've got a few hundred dol- 

lars, buy American Balloon 

today. It’s only $110.00 a 
share; it is going up to $130.00 in the 
next few days. You can buy ‘on mar- 
gin. You need only part of the 
money. The broker and the banker 
will lend you the rest.” 

‘How do you know it’s going up?” 
asks John of his friend with the tip 
on the Stock Exchange. 

“T have a friend in Wall Street who 
is in with a group of stockbrokers 
who are forming a pool to raise the 
price of American Balloon. They are 
on the inside. They are in with the 
big bankers, the big investment trust 
men. These have agreed to boost the 
price to $130.00 at least. You can 
sell out when it gets high enough. 
You can’t lose.” 

During the past thirty years, and 
especially in the 1920's, this conver- 
sation could be duplicated millions of 
times in the streets and in the homes 
of American communities. 


The Widespread Desire to Gamble 

There is hardly a human being who 
does not have the desire to gamble. 
Not merely Americans, but Britishers, 


Weekly Stock Trend From 1929 to 1934 
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French, Germans, Swedes, Chinese, Another way is to get hold of some- 
even the Malays of the Pacific Islands _ thing that people need (like coal, oil, 
and the Bantus of African villages. wheat, or cotton), create a monopoly 
Students of human desires and of of it, and refuse to sell unless the 
ways of living have found the gam- price you set is paid. Clever and un- 
bling instinct in a large share of all scrupulous, but outwardly respectable 


peoples. Only a few, a 


small per- men have used this method in all na- 


centage of them, may actually indulge tions at all times. Im recent years, 
in it, but the great majority have the in most modern nations, the “‘mo- 


urge. For example, in our 


own coun- nopoly” has been increasingly con- 


try, the recent Senate investigation of _demned, and laws are being devised 


stock exchanges showed 


that only in the attempt to control it. But even 


about half a million Americans specu- today we do not send men to prison 
lated on American stock exchanges.in for using that method of getting 


the mania of the 1920's. 


However, something for nothing. Indeed, many 


many, many, more had the desire to of our people seem to admire the 


do so. cleverness of such men, and seek to 
emulate them. 
Getting Something for Nothing! There are many other ways of get- 


How to get some- 
thing for nothing! 
There are many 
ways of doing it. 
One way is to steal 
something valuable 
—to sneak into your 
neighbor’s house 
and take his money 
or his watch. We 
punish that by 
sending the thief to 
prison. 
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The above chart shows the high, low and closing prices of the New York Herald Tribune’s composite average of 100 stocks for 


each week between August 3, 1929, and the close of 1934. The dash in each vertical line shows the closing price of the week. 
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ting something for nothing—betting 
on the races, or on other kinds of 
competition, adulterating food and 
drug products, cornering valuable 
land. ‘The clever, conscienceless, and 
energetic men of every place and time 
employ them, and the equally clever 
men but those with more social con- 
science try to devise ways of curbing 
those who use them. 

But of all the ways of getting 
something for nothing, the one that is 
most in the lime-light these days is 
speculation in “securities,” or stocks 
of corporations. . . . Buy American 
Balloon low. . . . Do nothing at all. 
... Sit tight. ... The “bull” buyers 
will send the price up. . . . Watch the 
ticker tape and bulletin boards of 
stock exchanges, or the financial pages 
of newspapers. . . . Sell when you 
think or are told by the insiders that 
the price will go no higher. This is 
the great game of security speculation 
that is now being played by all capi- 
talist nations. 

Few people understand the process 
of speculation, but most people could 
if they would study it a bit. And if 
enough people really understood it, 
they would make it impossible by law 
—as they have done with robbery 
and burglary, adulteration of prod- 
ucts, and the like. Our task in the 
schools is to study it and understand 
it. The real aim of this article is to 
outline such a study. To do so, we 
must distinguish clearly between (1) 
“investment” for the purpose of pro- 
ducing something of real value to the 
people, and (2) speculation, or just 
plain *. gambling—getting something 
for producing nothing. 


The Cards in the Speculation Game 


First we note that the stocks and 
bonds of corporations are the cards 
with which this game is played. If 
the organizers of legitimate .corpora- 
tions themselves have sufficient money 
with which to start and operate their 
business, they keep the stocks and 
bonds in return for the money which 
they have invested. But when they 
need more money than they themselves 
have, they raise it by selling stocks 
and bonds to outsiders—to the “gen- 
eral public.” For this investment, 


the outside buyers receive certificates - 


from the corporation. 

The bondholder receives a certifi- 
cate which usually contains a promise 
to repay the purchase price at a fu- 
ture date. In addition, he receives in- 
terest on the money until it is repaid. 
The stockholder receivers a certificate 
which makes him a part owner of the 
corporation itself. Sometimes a share 
of stock sells for a stated amount, 
let us say, $100. It is then referred 
to as having a “par value” of $100, 
When no par value is given, the or- 
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ganizers decide the price at which the 
stotk will sell. Ordinarily no interest 
is paid on stocks; but the stockholder 
has a right to a share in the profits 
of the business in the form of “divi- 
dends.” :, 

The issuance of stocks and bonds 
by corporations for the production of 
useful and necessary things (such as 


‘ cloth, clothing, food coal, steel, auto- 


mobiles, and the like) is both neces- 
sary and desirable. It is a device 
which enables corporations to raise 
hecessary funds. It provides an op- 
portunity for investments for persons 
with a small amount of money. But 
vast abuses have crept into this legiti- 
mate “corporate” way of doing busi- 
ness. To understand these abuses, 
we must understand what happens 
after the stock is sold by the corpora- 
tion or its agents. 


Speculators vs. Investors 


First we must recognize a funda- 
mental distinction between (1) per- 
sons who buy stocks as an investment, 
and (2), those who trade in stocks 
with the idea of making money out of 
changes in prices. The first are in- 
vestors; the second are speculators. 

The investor buys with the inten- 
tion of holding his share of stock for 
a long period of time. He expects 
the corporation to make profits, part 
of which he will get. He knows that 
if the corporation is unsuccessful, his 
share of stock is worthless. Then his 
money is lost. But he is willing to 
take the chance. He wants to make 
money, but he is interested in the 
soundness of the corporation itself. 
That soundness depends on the pro- 
duction of something that people want 
(or can be persuaded to want by 
clever advertising). The investor 
will keep his share of stock so long as 
the corporation continues to operate 
at a profit. If he thinks that he has 
made a bad choice, he will try to sell. 

The speculator, however, has very 
different motives. John T. Flynn, a 
careful student of this problem, in his 
recent authoritative book, Security 
Speculation, defines “‘speculation” as 
“an operation in+which one buys 
stocks or bonds in a given market to 
make a profit from a change in price 
in the same market without adding 
any utility to the shares.” Thus, the 
speculator does not intend to hold the 
stock for any long period of time. He 
does not care whether the corporation 
is making money. He is not inter- 
ested in dividends. He buys the stock 
at one price, with the intention of 
holding it only until the price rises— 
and then sell. This may happen in 
an hour, in a day, in a week. His 
chief concern is to make money out 
of a change in price of a security, 
not out of the production of things by 
the corporation. It must be noted 
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here that the money which the specu- 
lator pays does not go to finance the 
corporation—as does the investor’s 
money. Mr. Flynn estimates that 
such speculation is carried on by less 
than one per cent of the population, 
whereas the total number of stock 
holders is all American corporations i: 
about 2,500,000. 

How does the speculator operate? 
Where does he buy and sell stock? 


How the Stock Exchange Works 


No clear picture of the operations 
of speculators is possible without a 
knowledge of the places where they 
carry on their trading—the Stock 
Exchanges. In all large cities there 
is a Stock Exchange, a place where 
stocks and bonds are listed or re 
corded. Many brokers—the persons 
who arrange the buying and sale of 
stock—are members. To become a 
member, one must buy a seat; some- 
times, as on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, these cost as much as $600,- 
000 each. The members have the 
right to appear on the Exchange and 
buy and sell stocks and bonds. It is 
easy to see that such persons are in 
strategic positions. The tickers—or 
instruments which indicate the price 
and amount of sales—are at their 
command. Every minute of the day 
they know what stocks have been sold, 
and, hour by hour, what the prices 
are. They do not have to wait until 
the evening paper comes to know the 
prices of stocks. They ave on the 
“inside.” Unlike the average pur- 
chaser of stocks, they are in constant 
touch with the market. 

It is this special position of the 
brokers and members of Stock Ex- 
changes which has brought. about a 
demand for governmental supervision 
and regulation. The Stock Exchange 
—a private organization—has become 
a powerful influence in American eco- 
nomic life. The recognition of its 
power has resulted in a widespread 
demand for public regulation. 

How does the speculator work? 
Since the broker occupies this special 
position, he can give information to 
those persons who place orders or 
sales with him. He can advise them 
about the price of stocks. In addition, 
he can buy or sell for himself, trading 
on his own account. In conjunction 
with others, he can buy or sell in 
large quantities; that is, he can form 
a pool. By buying in large amounts 
—and therefore by making the price 
rise—he, or the group, can create the 
impression that the stock is going up. 
This’ in turn tempts the investor— 
who, relying upon the rise in price, 
purchases. In this way the speculator 
can buy and then sell at a higher 
price. But note carefully that the 
speculator does not add any utility to 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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President Asks Social Security Laws 


N January 3rd, fresh from 
the people with a new com- 
mand to back President 
Roosevelt, the 74th Congress 

met at Washington. Evidently it had 
ideas about what the country needs, 
for some 2200 bills had been filed in 
advance with the House clerk. It was 
significant that House Bill No. 1 pro- 
vided for immediate cash payment of 
the veterans’ bonus. This was the one 
issue on which most experts agreed 
the President would have particular 
trouble in keeping Congress in line. 
Other outstanding House Bills which 
will be held for the committees to be 
named later, were: 

(1) To prevent profiteering in time 
of war. 

(2) To authorize the raising of 
funds by lottery. 

(3) To provide for the establish- 
ment of unemployment and social in- 
surance. 
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Which Door? 


(4)To make it a crime to advocate 
or promote the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
or violence. 

(5) To restore the two-cent post- 
age on first-class mail. 

(6) To establish a_ thirty-hour 
week in industry. 


The “Gag Rule” 

To some of these proposals the 
President in his message to Congress 
the next day indicated his agreement. 
To crush the others as well as a great 
number of erratic proposals by some 
rabid members, the Democratic steam- 
roller went into effect the very first 
day. Since-1931, it has been a rule of 
the House that a petition signed by 
only 145 names was enough to pre- 


Fisher in Portland Daily Journal 








Above—The main entrance doors to 
the chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Right—House Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee (see 
page 21) having a chat with Vice 
President Garver. 


vent committees from becoming 
morgues for proposed legisla- 
tion that the majority party did 
not like. Only 145 names on 
a petition was required to force 
a committee to report out a bill. 
This was a powerful tool in the 
hands of “irregular minorities” 
that wanted to force action not 
wanted by the leadership. The 
only business of the opening day 
beyond the usual formalities was 
the passage by the House of the 
old “Gag Rule” raising the 
number of votes required to bring 
a bill out of committee for con- 
sideration on the floor, from 145 
to 218. Thus the Administration’s 
control is tightened and unwanted 
bills will remain buried in committee. 
At the present writing it appears that 
only the bonus advocates will be 
strong enough to force action on their 
pet measure. 


The Speakership 

Because the White House did not 
come out openly for Samuel Rayburn 
of Texas, its candidate for the leader- 
ship of the House, Joseph W. Byrns, 
veteran politician from Tennessee, 
was elected Speaker (see p. 21). 
Byrns is not an aggressive type of 
leader, and the vigorous, hard-hitting 





Rayburn would have served the Ad- 
ministration purpose better. How- 
ever, in Floor Leader William. B. 
Bankhead of Alabama the White 
House got a skillful political manipu- 
lator who knows the ropes and will 
actually run things, bolstering up the 
party lines. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that under the clever guidance 
of Bankhead the House will not give 
the administration too much treuble. 
Not so with the Senate, however. 
There the most able men are not the 
Democrats but the Republican insur- 
gents like Borah, Nye, Cutting, and 
Norris, and the Progressive LaFol- 
lette. These radicals are men of real 
ability whose utterances usually get a 
good press. Then too, Senate rules 
allow much more freedom than those 
of the House, so that the line-up for 
any battle that will develop will prob- 
ably be Senate vs. White House. 










































































































On January 4th, the day after Con- 
gress opened its session, President 
Roosevelt in person delivered his mes- 
sage before a joint session of both 
Houses with the galleries jammed. 
The speech lasted 37 minutes. It was 
read in his usual clear concise tones, 
transmitted by the radio to all parts 
of the United States and to South 
America and Europe. 


The President’s Message 
To those critics of his Administra- 
tion who have charged that Ameri- 
can liberty was being destroyed and 
the Constitution endangered without 
any noticeable benefit to the people, 
Mr. Roosevelt answered: 


“We have undertaken a new order of 
things. Yet we progress toward it under 
the framework and in the spirit and in- 
tent of the American Constitution. We 
have proceeded throughout the nation a 
measurable distance on the road toward 
this new order. 

“Materially, I can report to you sub- 
stantial benefits to our agricultural popu- 
lation, increased industrial activity and 
profits to our merchants. Of equal mo- 
ment, there is evident a restoration of 
that spirit of confidence and faith which 
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marks the American character.” 


He indicated that he was in agree- 
ment with those observers: who feel 
that the world has come to a crucial 
point in its history, that we are living 
in a changing era that calls for coura- 
géous, forward-looking legislation, 
when he said: 


Social Justice His Goal 

“Throughout the world change is the 
order of the day. In every nation eco- 
nomic problems, long in the making, have 
brought crises of many kinds for which 
the masters of old practice and theory 
were unprepared. In most nations social 
justice, no longer a distant ideal, has be- 
come a definite goal, and ancient govern- 
ments are beginning to heed the call. ... 
Rapid changes—the machine age, the ad- 
vent of universal and rapid communica- 
tion, and many other new factors have 
brought new problems. Succeeding gen- 
erations have attempted to keep pace by 
reforming in piecemeal fashion this or 
that attendant abuse. As a result, evils 
overlap and reform becomes confused and 
frustrated.” 

For this attitude he was applauded 
by the London Daily Herald, which 
favorably contrasted the President 
with the British Cabinet in an edi- 
torial that appeared the next day. 
“Roosevelt has perceived that he is 
face to face with the entire collapse of 
a system, with the final failure of the 
past. It is in this sense that he has 
become an historic figure while his 
British contemporaries remain pris- 
oners of the past.” 

The President’s remarkable ability 
to please both Right and Left was 
again evident in his reassurance to 
business men that he stiil stood for 
the profit system, and his promise to 
progressives that security was one of 
his major objectives. 


The “Profit Motive” 

“No wise man has any intention of 
destroying what is known as the profit 
motive, because by the profit motive we 
mean the right by work to earn a decent 
livelihood for ourselves and for our fam- 
ilies... . . But we do assert that the ambi- 
tion of the individual to obtain for him 
and his a proper security, a reasonable 
leisure, and a decent living throughout 
life, is an ambition to be preferred to the 
appetite for great wealth and great 
power.” 

The attainment of security, the 
President stated, was closer because 
his government had already done some 
necessary spade work. A study of our 
national resources, a survey of what 
other nations had done in the line of 
unemployment and old-age insurance, 
and experimentation and study of how 
to secure “better homes for our 
people”—all these have been started, 
and on the basis of their findings the 
President was prepared to submit to 
Congress in later messages definite 
recommendations of what the United 
States must do to meet the problem of 
security. 

Particularly important were Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words concerning unem- 
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ployment and relief. The President 
divided the 5,000,000 unemployed on 
the relief rolls (his figures were vig- 
orously questioned by social workers) 
into 1,500,000 ‘“‘unemployables”—the 
sick, aged, and infirm who could not 
work—and 3,500,000 “employables”’ 
who could work but could find no 
work. The first group is to be taken 
care of by local agencies and the 
second by a Federal public employ- 
ment program. 


Relief 
“The Federal government must and 
shall quit this business of relief. ... I am 


not willing that the vitality of our people 
be further sapped by the giving of cash, 
of market baskets, of a few hours of 
weekly work cutting grass, raking leaves 


Doyle in New York Post 
“You’re entirely too young!” 


or picking up papers in the public parks. 
We must preserve not only the bodies of 
the unemployed from destitution but also 
their self-respect, their self-reliance and 
courage and determination. This decision 
brings me to the problem of what the 
government should do with approximately 
5,000,000 unemployed now on the relief 
rolls. 

“About one million and a half belong 
to the group . .. unable, for one reason 
or another, to maintain themselves inde- 
pendently—for the most part through no 
fault of their own. Such people, in the 
days before the great depréssion, were 
cared for by local efforts—by states, by 
counties, by towns, by cities, by churches 
and by private welfare agencies. 

“It is my thought that in the future 
they must be cared for as they were be- 
fore. I stand ready through my own 
personal efforts and through the public 
influence of the office that I hold, to help 
these local agencies to get the means neces- 
sary to assume this burden. . . . Local re- 
sponsibility can and will be resumed, for, 
after all, common sense tells us that the 
wealth necessary for this task existed and 
still exists in the local community, and the 
dictates of sound administration require 
that this responsibility be in the first in- 
stance a local one. 

“There are, however, an additional 
3,500,000 employable people who are on 





Senate Lineup House Lineup 





Democrats Democrats ...... .322 

Republicans ... : Republicans .......102 

Progressives .. 1 Progressives ...... 7 

Farmer-Labor ...... 1 Farmer-Labor ..... 3 
Vacancy . 
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relief. With them the problem is differ- 
ent and the responsibility is different, 
This group was the victim of a nation- 
wide depression caused by conditions 
which ,were not local but national. The 
Federal government is the only agency 
with sufficient power and credit to meet 
this situation. We have assumed this task 
and we shall not shirk it in the future. 
It is a duty dictated by every intelligent 
consideration of national policy to ask 
you to make it possible for the United 
States to give employment to all of these 
3,500,000 employable people now on relief. 
pending their absorption in a rising tide 
of private employment.” 


Public Works 
The President then outlined seven 
“practical principles” which were to 
guide his new program of emergency 
public employment. : 


“(1) All work undertaken should be 

weeful........ 
(2) Compensation on emergency pub- 
lic projects should be in the form of 
security payments which should be larger 
than the amount now received as a relief 
dole, but at the same time not so large as 
to encourage this rejection of opportuni- 
ties for private employment or the leaving 
of private employment to engage in gov- 
ernment work. 

“(3) Projects should be undertaken on 
which a large percentage of direct labor 
ean be used. 

“(4) Preference should be given to 
those projects which will be self-liqui- 
dating in the sense that there is a reason- 
able expectation that the government will 
get its money back at some future time. 

“(5) The projects undertaken should 
be selected and planned so as to com- 
pete as little as possible with private 
enterprises. ... 

“(6) ... In order to make adjustment 
to increasing private employment, work 
should be planned with a view to tapering 
it off in proportion to the speed with 
which the emergency workers are offered 
positions with private employers. 

“(7) Effort should be made to locate 
projects where they will serve the greatest 
unemployment ‘needs as shown by present 
relief rolls, and the broad program of the 
National Resources Board should be 
freely used for guidance in selection.” 


All of this will take money, and Mr. 
Roosevelt comforted those worried lis- 
teners who were afraid that the Presi- 
dent was heading us into unsound 
money proposals when he said: 


The Cost 

“I have arrived at certain very definite 
convictions as to the amount of money 
that will be necessary for the sort of 
public projects that I have described. I 
shall submit these figures in my budget 
message. I assure you now they will be 
within the sound credit of the govern- 
ment.” 


Specifically the work projects 
planned by the President were thus 
outlined: 


“This work will cover a wide field includ- 
ing clearance of slums, which for ade- 
quate reasons cannot be undertaken by 
private capital; in rural housing of sev- 
eral kinds, where, again, private capital 
is unable to function; in rural electrifica- 
tion; in the reforestation of the great 
watersheds of the nation; in an intensified 
program to prevent soil erosion and to 
reclaim blighted areas; in improving ex- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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~The Course of National Affairs 


Th Stat Louisiana: Huey 
= és P. Long’s drive 
toward dictatorial power in the state of 
Louisiana which he controls through the 
nominal governor, O. K. Allen, the legis- 
Jature, the courts and the military, has 
received a slight rebuff from President 
Roosevelt, in connection with the P.W.A. 
loans to the state and to the city of 
New Orleans. 

Among the hundreds of laws jammed 
through the legislature at “Kingfish” 
Long’s behest is one establishing a two- 
year moratorium on all debts, except 
those due federal, state and city govern- 
ments. Shortly after that the P.W.A. 
decided to withhold payments on Louis- 
jana projects not already under construc- 
tion, and there have since been held up 
sixty payments, including a loan for 
$1,800,000 and a $700,000 grant to New 
Orleans for the city’s sewage system. 

President Roosevelt’s letter, which is 
aimed at the Long dictatorship but was 
sent to Governor Allen, stated that 
P.W.A. loans to the state would have to 
be held up until some of the legislation 
passed at the last session were repealed 
or “clarified.” In the meantime $10,000,- 
000 of P.W.A. funds have been released 
to Louisiana upon assurances that the 
“debt moratorium” does not affect the 
conditions of repayment. Huey Long, 
however, is expected to be heard from in 
the U. S. Senate. 

Rhode Island: The smallest state in the 
Union has staged the biggest political 
coup, with the result that the govern- 
ment of that state is now in Democratic 
hands. The lower house is predominantly 
Democratic. The Senate had 22 Republi- 
cans as against 20 Democrats. The elec- 
tions of two Republicans were contested 
and they were excluded while a committee 
composed of two Democrats and one Re- 
publican recounted the votes in the con- 
tested districts and voted unanimously 
that the Democratic contestants should 
be seated. ‘Then three Republican Sena- 
tors were put under arrest. Then, in a 
period even shorter than that required 
by the Long-controlled Legislature of 
Louisiana, the following legislation was 
enacted: 

More than 80 state agencies were con- 
solidated into 11 departments; the State 
Supreme Court was vacated; the High 
Sheriff of Providence County and the 
Providence Beard of Public Safety were 
kicked out of office; the office of State 
Finance Commissioner was abolished and 
that of State Budget Director created. 
The abolition of the Supreme Court by 
the Democratic legislature was accom- 
plished by virtue of a law passed by Re- 
publicans 35 years ago. A new court, 
consisting of three Democrats and two 
Republicans, is scheduled to be named. 





NEW GOVERNORS 


State Governor 
Alabama Bibb Graves (D) 
California Frank F. Merriam (R) 
Maryland Harry W. Nice (R) 
Massachusetts xe M. Curley (D) 


Michigan ‘rank D. Fitzgerald (R) 
Nebraska . L. Cochran (D) 
Nevada Richard Kirman (D) 
New Hampshire H. Styles Bridges (R) 
Yew Jersey Harold G. Hoffman (R) 
New Mexico Clyde Tingley (D) 
North Dakota Thomas H. Moodie (D) 
Ohio Martin L. Davey (D) 
Oklahoma E. W. Marland (D) 
Oregon Charles H. Martin (D) 


Pennsylvania George H. Earle (D) 
South Carolina Olin D. Johnston (>) 
Texas James V. Ppa ( 
Vermont Chas. M. h (R) 
Wisconsin Philip La SMailette (P) 











The measures by which the Democrats 
simplified and took over the state gov- 
ernment became law by the signatures 
of Thomas F. Green, Democrat, re-elected 
Governor, before his inauguration for the 
second term and before his reading a 
message in which he asked for the prompt 
action which already had been taken. 

Massachusetts: Changes similar to 
those accomplished in its breath-taking 
legislative sessions by Rhode Island were 
urged for Massachusetts by its 53d gov- 
ernor. James M. Curley, at his inaugura- 
tion, in the presence of the legislature. 

The abolition of the Executive Council, 
the State Board of Tax Appeal and of 
the Boston Finance Commission; the re- 
organization of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration and Finance; the reduction 
by half of the members in both branches 
of the Legislature; the establishment of 
a State Department of Justice and the 
launching of a $100,000,000 housing pro- 
gram. 

Thirty-four Governors will have been 
inaugurated by the end of this month. Of 
these nineteen enter upon their duties for 
the first time. Most of them will face 
the problem of providing relief. The 
problem is accentuated because of the 
federal government’s intention to return 
to the states part of the burden of relief 
which it had lifted from them. In South 
Dakota 35 per cent of the people are on 
relief; in New Mexico, Florida, Arizona, 
Utah, and North Dakota 20 to 25 per cent. 
Governor Lehman of New York spoke 
for more states than one when he said 
that the problem of relief was the para- 
mount issue, especially with many of the 
states showing deficits and the possibili- 
ties of taxation becoming more and more 
limited. Perhaps the most fortunate Gov- 
ernor of the thirty-four is R. L. Cochran 
of Nebraska, an engineer by profession, 
who enters upon his duties in a state 
which has no debt. 


Mergers The Federal Trade 

Commission has 
asked Congress for Logitiation which 
will serve efficiently the pur- 
pose for which the Clayton 
anti-trust laws were passed 
to prevent the creation of 
monopolies, to moderate the 
stifling of competition; in 
short, to bust the trusts. 
The Commission asks for 
the powers it was intended 
to have in the original act 
creating the commission, 
powers of which it has been 
deprived by ambiguous 
wording of the law and ad- 
verse court decisions. These 
include: 

To prevent one corpora- 
tion from obtaining control 
over another by buying its 
stocks and assets, or by 
consolidating or merging. 

To extend the commis- 
sion’s authority to prohibit 
unfair business practices 
merely “in” interstate com- 
merce to include also those 
“affecting” interstate com- 
merce. 

To halt the granting of 
more favorable purchasing 
terms to big corporations 
merely because of their size. 

To require corporations to 
Givest themselves of prop- 
erty illegally acquired. 

The Commission’s request 
grew out of its investigation 


- 





of chain stores. It is expected that when 
the Commission’s request comes up be- 
fore Congress, the two most ardent 
spokesmen for the legislation will be Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho and Senator Nye of 
North Dakota. 

The Commission stated its purpose as 
follows: 

“In many of the investigations the com- 
mission has found numerous unfair 
methods of competition and numerous 
deceptive acts and practices which, al- 
though done in intrastate commerce, seri- 
ously affect honest competitors engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

“The Commission’s jurisdiction, if any, 
over these acts and practices is doubtful. 
The proposed amendment expressly ex- 
tends its jurisdiction so as to prohibit 
them.” 


Hauptmann Six men and 


four women 
whose average age comes to 44 and whose 
occupations range from farmer to house- 
wife, from salesmen to teacher, are lis- 
tening intently in the jurors’ box at the 
Hunterdon County Court House in Flem- 
ington, N. J., to the re-enactment, under 
the laws of evidence, of the drama which 
cost the life of Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, Jr., infant son of Col. Charles and 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. The purpose of 
the prosecution is to prove the guilt of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, in whose pos- 
session was found a great part of the 
gold notes constituting the ransom of 
$50,000 which Col. Lindbergh paid over 
through Dr. John F. Condon. The prosecu- 
tion alleges that the child died in the arms 
of its kidnapper, Hauptmann, in the 
descent from the nursery when one of 
the rungs of the ladder broke. Other 
items in the structure of circumstantial 
evidence against Hauptman which the 
prosecution is bringing out in the course 
of the trial, which is focussing the eyes 
of the world upon a sleepy little country 
town, are the similarities between the 


(Concluded on page 21) 





The courthouse at Flemington, New Jersey, scene of 
Brurio Hauptmann’s trial for the murder of the Lind- 


bergh baby. 
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The March of .Events Around the World 


Germany German youth 

starts the year 
1935 with the sword of labor and mili- 
tary conscription suspended over it, and 
militarism and reaction more firmly seated 
in the saddle than ever before. 

The labor conscript measure is nothing 
less than a device for creating a vast 
reservoir of youth-power for the army, 
within the technical letter of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. It is decreed that “youths 
under 25 years of 
age shall be em- 
ployed by the ad- 
ministrations of all 
enterprises only with 
the consent of the 
Labor Office.” To 
the labor service 
must be reported all 
employees under 25 
for the “labor ex- 
change” program, 
by means of which 
the young are re- 
quired to surrender 
their jobs to older 
men. 

Only the holder of a labor pass, earned 
by a year’s service in the labor army, 
may have an employment permit, abso- 
lute prerequisite to getting a job in Ger- 
many. Those who have not evidence of 
service in the labor army must have 
evidence of service in the army proper 
and as a result the young are besieging 
the recruiting stations in the hope of being 
allowed to enlist and thus qualify for a 
precious pass. 

Further moves in the direction of the 
extreme right are being taken by Germany 
so that now nothing socialistic can be 
found in the National Socialist program. 
For example, Walther Darre, Minister of 
Agriculture and advocate of small peasant 
hoidings as against the large landed es- 
tates, has had his wings definitely clipped. 
Gottfried Feder, author of the original 
“25 points” in the Nazi economic program, 
has been dropped and has seen his pro- 
gram nullified by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
the non-Nazi who is the economic dictator 
of Germany. Recently the 25th point in 
the Feder program, the one urging the 
corporative state, or one organized on the 
basis of trade and professional chambers, 
was publicly scrapped. 

In the meantime there has come from 
Riga to Paris a dispatch to the effect 
that Hitler has yielded to General Werner 
von Fritsch, field commander of the 
Reichswehr, and Dr. Schacht, and has 
promised them that: 

1. He will dissolve the Storm Troop 
detachments, progressively. 

2. He will shelve Dr. Darre and Gen- 
eral Goering, Premier of Prussia and 
commander of the air forces. 

In return for this General von Blom- 
berg, Reichswehr commander who is sup- 
posed to be against Hitler, will be de- 
moted. 

In an effort to prove to the world the 
falsity of such reports, however, there was 
staged in the Royal Opera House in 
Berlin a “demonstration of national soli- 
darity,” behind doors locked to the public 
and the press, at which were ordered to 
be present every leader of all Nazi or- 
ganizations, down to the Hitler Youth 
and labor camp groups. Because of -the 
urgent and secret nature of this “demon- 
stration” and the blast against the foreign 
press by which it was followed, public 
opinion is even more apprehensive of the 
future than it was before. 


DARRE 


Navies Japan has formally de- 


livered to the United 
States Department of State its expected 
denunciation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922 by filing notice through 
its Ambassador in Washington, Hirosi 
Saito, that the understanding among the 
nations and the naval ratio which it im- 
posed would terminate, so far as it was 
concerned, Dec. 31, 1936. This notice 
frees Japan, after that date, from keep- 
ing down her naval tonnage below that 
of any other power, and paves the way 
for an armament race, of which her record 
billion-yen defense budget for 1935 is an 
indication unless, in the meantime, diplo- 
matic concessions can bring Japan to join 
in seeking a new naval treaty. 

Secretary of State Hull met the Jap- 
anese denunciation with a statement that 
peace and disarmament cannot be pro- 
moted by the doctrine that all nations re- 
quire equality of armament. In London 
regret was expressed. ~But the move dic- 
tated by Tokyo was welcomed by France, 
which wished to escape from the burden- 
some equality with Italy in naval arma- 
ments imposed by the 1922 treaty. Italy 
and France each have a 1.75 ratio as 
against Japan’s 3, Great Britain’s 5 and 
America’s 5. In fact, France always had 
resented the treaty and was_ reported 
ready to denounce it if Japan did not. 

One of the world’s greatest demonstra- 
tions of naval strength will be staged by 
the United States in the Pacific between 
May 3 and June 10. In a huge triangle 
the points of which are the Aleutian Is- 
lands, Hawaii, and Midway Island, the 
U. S. fleet, consisting of 177 surface ships, 
{77 airplanes and the dirigible Macon will 
go through their maneuvers. Approxi- 
mately 55,000 officers and men will take 
part in the demonstration of sea strength. 

After 


France-Italy making 


faces at each other for something like 
twelve years and showing in other ways 
that they did not regard each other very 
highly, France and Italy have been get- 
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page of the four-power peace 


ting together across the conference table 
in the effort to become friends, diplomati- 
cally, and make more certain the peace 
of Central Europe and the continued in- 
dependence of Austria. 

When Pierre Laval, Foreign Minister 
of France, took the train for Rome, to 
receive magnificent and lengthy recep- 
tions by Mussolini, the King of Italy and 
the Pope, the main outlines of a French- 
Italian accord had already been agreed 
upon, not only between Italy and France 
but among the powers not direct parties 
to the pact and by the little powers of 
Central Europe affected by the proposed 
agreements. Laval’s state visit was made 
to iron out minor difficulties and to im- 
press the world that, at last, Italy and 
France were friends. Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain, it was 
understood, had consulted with France 
and Italy and had given M. Laval cer- 
tain assurances of support before the 
French envoy departed for Rome 
M. Laval has also been keenly conscious 
of the need for carrying on the work 
of his predecessor, Louis Barthou, whos 
life an assassin’s bullet terminated. 

According to the London Observer, the 
outlines of the agreement are as follows: 

Under the sponsorship of France and 
Italy, countries on Austria’s borders will 
guarantee the integrity of Austria’s fron- 
tiers and her political independence. 

France and Roumania will accede to the 
pact, but without being obliged to take 
any protective action, inasmuch as they 
are not contiguous countries. 

The precise nature of Great Britain’s 
share will not be decided upon until after 
M. Laval’s visit to London, following his 
trip to Rome. 

France will cede to Italy territory in 
French Somaliland’ bordering ~- Eritrea 
which Italy regards as vital from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

France will allow Italy a share in the 
use and operation of the railroad from 
Djibuti in French Somaliland to Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia. 

France will yield certain concessions 
on the question of Italians living in 
Tunisia (a French colony). 
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treaty signed in Washington in 1921 





by the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and France. 
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JANUARY 19, 1935 
Bringing Them Up-To-Date 


ABYSSINIA 


The case of Abyssinia against Italy, 
charging military aggression and _ the 
killing of Abyssinians, has been put on 
the doorstep of the League of Nations. 
The cable to Geneva signed by Abyssinia’s 
Foreign Minister Herroui, which involves 
Article XI of the League Covenant, 
charges that Italian troops are massed 
before Gerlogubi, that two members of 
the Abyssinian garrison have been killed 
and two wounded, that Italian planes are 
fying over the town and Italian tanks 
have been brought up. 


SCIENCE 


Vern O. Knudsen, professor of physics 
and dean of the school of graduate study 
of the University of California, won the 
$1.000 prize for the outstanding paper 
presented at the Pittsburgh convention 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science. Professor Knudsen 
discovered that nitrogen is the element 
that carries on the major job of transmit- 
ting sound waves, while oxygen tends to 
shut them off, transferring them to other 
forms of energy. 


TERROR 


The unnamed consul of a foreign power 
who is declared to have lent Nikolaev, the 
since executed murderer of Kirov, Soviet 
official, 5000 roubles has been identified by 
the Soviet authorities as George Bis- 
senieks, Latvian Consul General in Lenin- 
grad. He suddenly departed for Riga 
with his family. The Moscow press also 
hints that Germany was behind the plot. 

No new executions have been announced 
since a group of 13, of whom the murderer 
Nikolaev was one, was executed. In all, 
117 have paid with their lives for plotting 
against the government, or merely for be- 
ing partisans of an unpopular view. 


MEXICO 


Six Mexicans were killed and 30 
wounded in a battle between Catholics and 
anti-religious Red Shirts before the an- 
cient church of Coyoacan, when the wor- 
shippers, resenting the taunting of the 
Red Shirts, rushed upon them and were 
fred at. A Red Shirt was beaten to 
death by the maddened mob. Sixty-two 
of the Red Shirts were subsequently ar- 
rested and held on the charge of homicide. 


LYNCHING 


Tuskeegee Institute’s annual report on 
lynching shows that while 51 persons, all 
Negroes, were lynched in the United 
States during 1934, 51 persons were saved 
from lynch mobs by officers. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The London Times, which won _ the 
reputation of “The Thunderer,” celebrated 
its one hundred and fiftieth birthday 
with the publication of the first part of a 
“History of The Times.” The paper was 
founded in 1785 by John Walter under 
the title of the Daily Universal Register. 
The Times was in the possession of the 
Walter family for three generations and 
is now conducted as a public trust. 


Social Studies Section 


Bread cards have been abolished in 
Russia, which means that the amount of 
bread you may buy, assuming one can 
pay for it, need have no relation to the 
class to which he may happen to belong. 
At the same time wages have been raised, 
but not to the same level as that to which 
the price of bread has been raised. It 
is announced that in spite of the drought 


of last summer the wheat harvest of this - 


year has been in excess of that of the 
year before. 


On December 14, 1934 the Nye Com- 
mittee released the full next of a cable- 
gram sent by Ambassador Page (Eng- 
land) te President Wilson on March 5, 
1917. It said in part that a crisis might 
ensue in the United States if the French 
and British governments were unable to 
meet their payments on a loan of $400,- 
000,000 made through J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and continued that “it is not improbable 
that the only way of maintaining our 
present pre-eminent trade position and 
averting a panic is by declaring war on 
Germany.” 


The A. F. of L. continues to fight Ad- 
ministration pressure for proportional 
representation in the automobile and steel 
industries. Labor wants elections held in 
the various steel and auto plants on the 
basis that the winning organization should 
represent all the workers; the industrial 
heads want union representatives deter- 
mined on a proportional-bargaining basis. 
Plant owners argue that the majority rule 
is unfair to the minority, while labor ar- 
gues that proportional representation is 
a device for dividing the workers because 
it gives employers the chance of playing 
company unions against independent 
unions. 


There seems to be a great deal of un- 
rest in Cuba. Bombings are frequent and 
parts of the island are more than ever 
before in the hands of military forces. 
Somehow, despatches from this turbulent 
country get buried on the inside pages 
of the newspapers. Keep your eye open 
for sensational developments in the near 
future. 


Deaths of the Week 


Francis Cardinal Bourne, 74, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England, the 
only Roman Catholic Cardinal in England 
since 1911 and the man who is reputed to 
have laid down the bases for the negotia- 
tions between the Pope and Mussolini that 
led to the creation of Vatican City... 
Lady Lavery, 47, famous as a beauty and 
the wife of Sir John Lavery, the Irish 
painter. 





Hauptmann 
(Concluded from page 19) 


handwriting of the accused and that which 
appears in the ransom notes and testi- 
mony intended to cast doubt on Haupt- 
mann’s alibi on the night of the kidnap- 
ping and murder. It is on the charge of 
murder, incidentally, and not on that of 
kidnapping, that Hauptmann is being 
tried in New Jersey. An indictment for 
extortion still stands against him in the 
Bronx. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
GAVEL-POUNDER 


Joseph W. Byrns, whose election to 
the speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 74th Congress was 
assured when the 
Democratic caucus 
nominated him by 
acclamation, comes 
to his post of lead- 
ership after a long 
period of service in 
the profession of 
politics and the rou- 
tine of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

He comes from 
the state of Tennes- 
see which has long 
been partial to Democrats. 

He was born 68 years ago in Robertson 
County, Tennessee, four years after Ap- 
pomattox. He lived on a farm until early 
manhood, the Congressional Directory in- 
forms us, and attended the schools of his 
native county. Although no great scholar, 
he was a student for two years in the 
academic department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and in 1890 that institution gave 
him the Bachelor of Laws degree. The 
following year he began practicing law at 
Nashville, where he soon entered politics. 

After the turn of the century he went to 
the State Senate. In 1904, he was a 
presidential elector for the Democratic 
party and in 1909 Nashville sent him to 
Congress, to the 61st Session. Since then 
he has been re-elected without a break. 
Since 1929 he ha& been chairman of the 
Democratic National Congressional Com- 
mittee, and in the previous Congress, the 
73rd, he was majority leader. In the 72nd 
he was chairman of the Committee on 





Appropriations. 
HERO 

The career of Captain George Fried 
proves that opportunity for heroism 
on the high seas did not vanish when 


wooden ships be- 
came iron and steel 
and steam replaced 


wind. The _ bridge 
of a modern pas- 
senger vessel, no 


less than that of a 
four-master, may 
become the setting 
for an epic. 

Captain Fried 
was master of 
the S.S. President 
Roosevelt, of the 
U.S. Lines, when, during the month of 
January, nine years ago, an S.O.S. hur- 
ried it to the help of the British steamer 
Antinoe, in the North Atlantic. In the 
teeth of one of the worst gales of that 
winter, Captain Fried directed the rescue 
of every member of the crew. Because 
his duty came first and his ship was 
scheduled to sail the following day, Cap- 
tain Fried refused to go to Buckingham 
Palace to receive from the hands of the 
King, the decoration awarded by a grate- 
ful nation. Three years after the Antinoe 
episode, in the same month of January, 
Captain Fried rescued the 32 seamen 
aboard the Italian freighter Florida. 

When the Morro Castle disaster, with 
its heavy loss of life by fire, focused the 
world’s attention on the laxity of steam- 
ship control, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper named Fried supervising inspector 
of the second inspection district in the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection. 
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Social Studies Section 


The a nti of 1934 


pert ran his All-American Football 
Team made up of all the All-Ameri- 
cans picked by various experts. In 
this issue we do the same thing with the 
headline stories for the year. The Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, and Interna- 
tional Service news writers have picked 
their Ten Biggest stories for 1934. Eight 
stories were agreed on by all three. Before 
we list them, we suggest that 
you give yourself this test of 
your imagination and news 
sense. When you come to the 
end of this paragraph turn 
over your copy of Scholas- 
tic, think back to the big 
news stories of 1934, take 
pencil and paper and list the 
ten biggest ones. If you want 
to refer to the back numbers 
of Scholastic you may do so 


I: our January 5th number, Jack -Lip- 


KING ALEXANDER AND BARTHOU 


—but don’t come back to this article 
until your own list is complete. (Start 
at this point.) 

Now compare your list with the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Arrest of Hauptmann (Scholastic, 
Oct. 6). 

(2) Assassination of Al- 
exander and Barthou 
(Scholastic, Oct. 27). 

(3) Hitler’s ‘blood 
purge” (Scholastic, Sept. 
22). 

(4) Extradition and trial 
of Insull (Scholastic, May 
26, Nov. 17). 

(5) Morro Castle fire 
(Scholastic, Sept. 29). 

(6) Killing of Dillinger 
(Scholastic, Sept. 22). 

(7) Assassination of Doll- 
fuss (Scholastic, Sept. 22). 

(8) San Francisco's gen- 
eral strike (Scholastic, Sept. 22). 

Some of the other stories that made 
one or two of the news service lists but 
not all three were: 

(1) Huey Leng’s ascendancy in Lou- 
isiana. 

(2) The Dionne Quintuplets. 

(3) Various phases of the New Deal. 


DOLLFUSS 


(4) The Royal wedding of Prince 
George and Princess Marina. 

Now how does your list compare with 
all the above? 

It is a curious fact that of the eight 
“big” stories on the list above five have to 
do with murder either individual or 
wholesale, one with the arrest of a person 
charged with murder, one with bringing 
to trial a man charged with crime, and 
only one with economic 
struggle. 

What should be the cri- 
terion for picking a big news 
story? What makes a story 
important news? 

It seems to us that the 
really big stories of the year 
are those with economic or 
social implications of a last- 
ing nature. By this test the 
arrest of Hauptmann and the 
‘killing of Dillinger do not 
rate. They are “human in- 
terest” stories and for that 
reason they are selected by 
the news editors. But will the history 
books of 1944 have much, if anything, to 
say about Hauptmann or Dillinger or the 
Dionne quintuplets or the royal wedding? 
The Morro Castle fire was a_ horrible 
tragedy of tremendous importance to the 
families of the victims and the survivors. 
But its social importance lies in the fact 
that it will probably lead to important 
new safety regulations on our passenger 
ships. In like manner the Insull case will 
lead to legislation aimed at correcting the 
evils of holding companies. The San 
Francisco general strike was of great im- 
portance to the labor movement in the 
United States—and because of its impli- 
cations—to the labor movement of the 
world. It was a truly important story. 

Another important story for labor was 
the “suicide strike” of the 960 miners in 

Pecs, Hungary. Even from 
the point of view of “human 
interest” it seems to us that 
this dramatic tale was second 
to none in importance, yet it 
received a few columns in the 
press while the royal wedding 
got pages. 

Of course, big news varies 
from country to country. The 
assassinations of Alexander 
and Barthou, and of Dollfuss 
were important to the world 
_—but these events received 


DILLINGER less space in the English 


newspapers than did_ the 
royal wedding. Other factors enter in as 
well. There is the accident of time. The 
royal wedding broke when very little 
else of importanee was happening. Then 
too, advertising is a consideration. The 
London department stores used the royal 
wedding as a means of bringing the En- 
glish country folk to London to buy, and 


SCHOLASTIC 


HITLER 


of course, London 
hotels were jammed 
with the sight-seers. 

Another _ interest- 
ing newspaper se- 
lection was the 
“Vote on Outstand- 
ing Personalities” 
conducted by the 
Literary Digest. 

Two hundred and 
forty newspapers 
were asked to vote 
on the caption, 
“They Stand Out 
From the Crowd.” 
In all, 101 persons 
were nominated as 
outstanding with the 
following ten head- 
ing the list: 

Votes 

Person Received 
President Roosevelt 
Adolf Hitler.. 

Benito Mussolini..... 

Upton Sinclair.. 

Dionne Quintuplets............... 
Donald R. Richberg..... 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Melvin H. Purvis.... ; 
Rear Admiral Richard E. By rd. 109 
Frances Perkins..... ee eee 72 

Would your list 
have been the same? 

The agreement of 
President Roosevelt 
was almost unani- 
mous, lacking only 
6 votes out of the 
240. The magazine 
Time also _ selects 
him as its “man of 
the year”. There is 
no doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt is an in- 
ternational figure of great importance. 

We have already taken exception to 
the Dionne Quintuplets as news. Apply- 
ing our 1944 history book test again, 
they would not rate, nor would Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or Melvin H. Pur- 
vis. About Upton Sinclair we are in 
doubt. Perhaps his race for the gov- 
ernorship in California will have _ im- 
portance in political lineups of the fu- 
ture. It may have some effect in bring- 
ing about reform by the interests which 
defeated Mr. Sinclair. 

Next week we publish our mid-term 
news test. To those of you who are 
interested in taking it, we offer this hint. 
It will contain little if any reference to 
such “big” news 
stories as the arrest 
of Hauptmann or 
the killing of Dil- 
linger; nor will the 
Dionne babies bob 
up to plague you. 
The test will deal 
with events and per- 
sonalities which have 
economic and social 
significance. 


INSULL 


HAUPTMANN 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS a 


The Institute for Research, 537 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounces the publication of the five follow- 
ing “Career” monographs based on a na- 
tion-wide survey of their possibilities: 

Farm Managership as a Career 

Construction Contracting as a Career 

Women’s Apparel-Shop Management 
as a Career ‘ 

Garage Management as a Career 

Beauty-Parlor Management as a Ca- 
reer 

Additional monographs in this “Career” 
series will follow. 

® 

Is our trouble today technological un- 
employment or the unemployment of tech- 
nology? In Walter Polakov’s book, “The 
Power Age” (Covici-Friede, $2.00), stress 
is laid on the fact that “The Machine Age 
is dead; the Power Age has been born.” 
Stuart Chase has frequently acknowledged 
his debt to Mr. Polakov, who expresses 
the point of view of the technocrats in a 
simple, interesting manner. An important 
book by a scientific thinker. 

* 


Is our country on the verge of a revo- 
lution? What have been the symptoms 
common to revolutions in the past? Do 
these present themselves in America to- 
day? With all the current loose talk about 
revolution in the air, so clarifying an 
article as “Social Factors in Revolution,” 
by Kenneth M. Gould in The American 
Scholar (Winter, 1935), is a real find. It 
is authoritative, scholarly and well-written. 
Hunt it up in your library 

* 


“International Publishers” puts out a 
valuable Labor Fact Book ($2.00) with 
special emphasis on the economic condi- 
tions of the working classes in the United 
States. There are some useful tables in 
the Appendix and an unusual bibliography 
at the end. 

2 

Professor W. F. Ogburn wrote a small 
pamphlet for the boys in the C.C.C. called 
“You and Machines.” Robert Fechner, 
director of the C.C.C., refused to have it 
distributed in the camps on the ground 
that it was “too pessimistic.” We don’t 
find it so. We think it’s a simple, inter- 
esting writing job about an important 
subject. By sending 15c to the Office of 
Education, Department of Interior Wash- 
ington, D. C., you can get the pamphlet 
and decide for yourself. 

* 


You can study the skeleton structure of 
city governments from a dozen civics text- 
books and you won’t get within a hundred 
miles of the story of how cities are really 
managed—or rather, mismanaged. The 
fantastic case-history of New York City 
during the regime of the witty, prodigal 
Jimmy Walker furnishes a much more 
accurate clue. It is called The Tin Box 
Parade (McBride, $3.00), by Milton Mac- 
kaye. Here is reporting at its best— 
salty, absorbing, informative stories; in- 
credible tales of the looting of our big- 
gest city. It is a good book to “follow 
up” on the series by Harrison Thomas, 
“Invisible Government,” in the Oct. 20, 
Nov. 3, and Nov. 17 Scholastic. 

. 


In the Marine Journal for December 
15, 1934, Carl J. Lamb has an article called 
“The Pension Racket,” which attacks the 
payment of a bonus to veterans partly on 
the ground that such compensation will 
necessitate the reduction of the budget 
for other services, such as the Army and 
Navy. We learn, too, that “the amount 


Social Studies Section 


Win an pbiieall for Your 





The Tender Going to the Salmon Traps 


BY simply writing a poster (of not more than 200 words) which 
presents in an interesting way some phase of the Salmon Indus- 
try and the value of Salmon as a food, you have an opportunity of 
winning a valuable prize for yourself, and interesting maps for your 
teacher and classroom. 


The illustration above, ““The Tender Going to the Salmon Traps,” 
is only one of many different phases which may suggest a subject for 
your poster. Additional illustrations appear in our interesting booklet, 
“The Story of Salmon,” the first complete account of the Salmon 
Industry, a copy of which will be sent gladly, free of charge. If you 
prefer, you may sketch an appropriate illustration yourself, although 
no extra credit will be given for original art work; prizes will be awarded 
for excellence of text only. 


216 PRIZES There will be two each of the first eight prizes 

(one for students and ome for classrooms), 
which are: 1—Collier’s National Encyclopedia, valued at $75. 2— 
Rand-McNally $48 Floor-Stand Globe, 12”. 3—Funk & Wagnalls 
Encyclopedia, 25 volumes. 4—Rand-McNally Table Globe. 5—Rand- 
McNally $15 International Atlas. 6—Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary. 7—Rand-McNally Economic Atlas. 8—Rand- 
McNally Premier Atlas. “n addition, 200 new Rand-McNally Maps 
of Europe will be given to the four classrooms in each state in which a 
contestant produces one of the four best posters in that state. And 
copies of our beautiful pictorial map, showing the growth of the 
American School System since the founding of the Boston Latin 
School in 1635, will be given to teachers absolutely free in every 
classroom which has one or more entries in the Contest. The poster 
winning first prize will be published in two colors in the May 26th 
issue of Scholastic, as well as the names of all winners. 


CONTEST RULES 1—0ece to any high school student in 


the United States. 2—Prizes will be 
awarded for the most interesting material of not more than 200 words 
suitable to be used as a Salmon Poster as part of the series uf food 
posters published in Scholastic. 3—Judges will consider suitability 
of material, handling of subject, accuracy of data and logic of reasons 
why Salmon should be included in the diet. 4—In case of a tie, iden- 
tical awards will be made to both contestants. 5—All entries must be 
post-marked not later than April 15, 1935, at midnight, and mailed 
to Celebration Committee, 300 Years of American High Schools, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., who will do the judging. Each 
entry must contain the names of the student and of the teacher. 
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TEACHERS :_This Contest will make an interesting project for the whole class. 
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we pay our veterans annually has _ in- 
creased since the World War until today 
it represents about one fourth of all Fed- 
eral internal revenue. This cost is com- 
parable to the sum paid by France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany combined, al- 
though their dead and wounded alone in 
the World War were more than three times 
our total mobilization.” 
An article with an interesting slant. 
© 
The League of Nations Association an- 
nounces its Ninth Annual Contest for 
High School Students. In the eight years 
that the contest has been given thus far, 


there have been two girl and six boy win- 
ners of the first national prize, a trip to 
Europe. Second prize is $25 and five 
additional cash prizes of $5 each are also 
awarded. This year’s examination, set 
for March 29th, will be based on the 1934 
edition of the contest textbook, “A Brief 
History of the League of Nations.” Re- 
quests for the book, which is free to every 
registered competing school, as well as 
general inquiries, should be addressed to 
the League of Nations Association office 
at 8 West 40th St., New York City, New 
York. 
ne: 2 
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The Bucket Play 


By Jack Lippert 


FFENSIVE strategy in_ boys’ 
basketball has developed a certain 


sameness in the game as played - 


throughout the country, so that 
when you watch a team from Kentucky 
or North Dakota you see the same type 
of attack that is common in Brooklyn or 
Bar Harbor. 

The explanation of this sameness is to 
be found in the wide use of a style of 
attack built around the “bucket play.” 
Sometimes it is referred to as the “pivot 
play” or “the man in the hole,” but in the 
more elegant sections of the country it is 
the “bucket play.” 

The play is simplicity itself, but it 
causes a great deal of havoc to teams 
trying to defend against it. The idea of 
the play is to have one of your tall, 
strapping players (usually the center) 
station himself in his own free-throw lane 
as quickly as possible after your team 
comes into possession of the ball. With 
his back to his own basket, this player 
faces the action as his teammates recon- 
noitre with the ball. As soon as possible, 
the ball is passed in to the bucket player, 
who, with his back to his basket, and his 


Above—Bucket player (No. 6) leaping in 

the air off both feet, turning as he leaps, 

to (1) shoot at the basket, or (2) pass a 

high one to his teammate who is pulling 
out from underneath the basket. 


Diagram 1 


Diagram 2 


guard behind him (it would be 

very poor guarding for the 

guard to stand in front of 

him), may do any one of a 

number of things with the 

ball. As a_ preliminary to 

whatever maneuver he elects, 

he may feint, dodge and use 

other motions of subterfuge to 

mislead the guard and other 

members of the defense. Then 

he may (1) pass to a team- 

mate cutting close by him for the basket; 
(2) pass to a teammate cutting down the 
side of the floor toward a corner; (3) 
pass to a teammate cutting from under 
the basket out; (4) whirl and_ shoot, 
either to the rigiit or left (the bucket 
player should be ambidextrous) (5) 
short-dribble to right or left then shoot 
or pass; (6) back-pass to a teammate 
when it is not reasonably safe to attempt 
an alternative. 

See Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, for a sample 
of each play. 

Where the play got its name the “bucket 
play” is a mystery that may never be 
cleared up. However, the bucket is by no 
means a utensil foreign to athletics. And 
its use far transcends its practical appli- 
cation as a container for water. In cer- 
tain sections of the country one speaks of 
“a pail of water,’ but nowhere does the 
baseball coach admonish his batters to 
“keep your foot out of the pail.” It is 
“keep your foot out of the bucket.” The 
bucket may -e a mile off, or someone may 
be taking a drink of water out of it over 
near the players’ bench— far too distant for 
the batter to step into it even were he a 
centipede. The baseball coach would in- 
deed be surprised if a batter ever did 
walk over and actually step into the 
bucket. The bucket the baseball coach 
refers to is as imaginary as the bucket in 
the “bucket play” in basketball. 

The bucket appears in basketball again 
as a synonym for “basket” or “goal.” 
“How many buckets did you sink last 
night?” means “How many goals did you 
make?” You might answer “I sank three 
buckets on the bucket play” and be per- 
fectly understood in New Castle, Pa., 
which is just one-of the places we know 
where a bucket is used for something 
more than carrying coals. 

Basketball teams are fortunate indeed 
if they have a good bucket player. It is 
practically impossible to successfully 
guard a good one. The ideal bucket 
player is more than six feet tall, broad- 
shoulder and solid in bone and tissue so 
that when you bump into him you get the 
same reaction as when you accidentally 
run into the piano in the dark; he should 
be quick in his movements, and capable 
of ma:king his real intentions; he should 


Diagram 3 

















Diagram 5 


SCHOLASTIC 


Above—Player “in the bucket” and his 
guard. A “bucket” or “pivot” player is a 
hard man to guard. Usualiy the best all- 
around player on the team is assigned this 
post. This picture, which is taken from 
an actual moving-picture shot of a game, 
illustrates the difficulty of guarding the 
bucket player. A very clever guard can 
make it difficult for the bucket player to 
turn toward the basket and shoot accu- 
rately, but it is practically impossible for a 
guard to prevent the bucket player from 
receiving and passing the ball. This is 
the bucket player’s greatest value—as a 
base right in the heart of the defense from 
which to carry on offensive operations. 


be able to shoot as well with his left 
hand as with his right; he should be able 
to leap into the air to handle a high pass 
and pass the ball again (or shoot it) 
while still in the air. 

The bucket play became such a menace 
to basketball (because it was practicall) 
impossible to guard the bucket player 
without fouling him) that the rules com- 
mittee put a restriction on the play two 
years ago by requiring that the bucket 
player get rid of the ball in three seconds. 
if he is handling the ball in his own free- 
throw lane. Good bucket players today 
don’t need three seconds to do their stuff. 
And, anyhow, the bucket play can be op- 
erated just outside the free-throw lane 
(either to the right or left of it, or just 
in front of it). 

The official rule regulating the time « 
player may hold the ball in his free-throw 
reads as follows: 

“A Player Shall Not— 

“Withhold the ball from play for more 
than three seconds in his free-throw lane, 
and he must get the ball outside the lane 
within that time. 

“Nore—Dribbling the ball in the lane 
or passing it to another player in the 
lane does not change this restriction, un- 
less he dribbles in for a throw for goal, 
or passes to a teammate who is going in 
for a throw for goal. 

“Penatty—The ball shall go to an op- 
ponent out of bounds at the point nearest 
the spot where the violation was com- 
mitted.” 


Diagram 6 
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Gambling vs. Investing 
(Concluded from page 16) 


the shares. He does not take part in the 
production of a single valuable thing. He 
merely uses the stock of corporations as 
cards in the game. 


Buying “ton Margin” 





If a person has a thousand dollars, he 
can buy ten shares of stock at $100 a 
share, and pay for it in full. If the stock 
rises to $105, he can sell, thus making $50 
on the transaction. But he can readily 
buy more than ten shares because he need 
not pay for his shares in full. He can 
buy “on margin.” 

The worst evil in the 


on with borrowed funds. A person can go 


row, let us say, another thousand dollars 
from his broker. The broker keeps the 
stock as “security” for the loan. 
may take it to the banker’s desk on the 
foor of the exchange, and the banker lends 
the broker money, keeping the stock as 
“security.” Now if the stock goes up to 
$105.00, the speculator can sell and make 
$100.00. It is estimated that 90 per cent 
of exchange stock transactions are carried 
on with borrowed funds. Formerly most 
of the borrowed money came from the 
banks, but in recent years corporations 
and individuals have supplied the funds. 








For example, at one time during the 
speculative mania of the 1920's, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey had lent 
$90,000,000. to people who bought on 
margin. 

The danger to the corporation or to 
the bank is. quite apparent. If a crash 





occurs, the financial standing of the whole 
cmmunity—even of the whole country— 
may be involved. The danger to the 
speculator is equally clear. The fact that 
he can speculate with borrowed funds 
leads him to buy much more stock than he 
can pay for. 

But our real concern is 
speculator. He deserves 
those who desire to keep industry and 
business going uninterruptedly. Our con- 
cern is to prevent the terrible periods of 
so-called “depression,” when millions of 
people are out of work, are on dole, lose 
their savings, face starvation. And _ it 
must be clearly understood that the gam- 
bler in stocks and bonds helps to bring 
about such periods. 

Of course, speculators do not always 
win. Often they buy stock which they are 
unable to sell at a profit. Furthermore, 
the demand for public regulation is not 
based upon a desire to help them. On the 
contrary, protection is demanded for 
those persons who buy stocks and bonds 
as investments. Such investors are not in 
the specially privileged position of specu- 
lators. In fact, they often rely on the 
broker to guide them in buying and sell- 
ing. 

This, then, is what takes place behind 
the scenes in the stock market. The evil 
results of these practices were shown in 
our November 3, 1934, issue of Scholastic, 
pp. 21 and 23, together with an outline 
of the work of the senate investigation 
of 1932-1933 and of the recent laws regu- 
lating securities. 

In an effort to set up rules for the 
“speculation game,” Congress passed the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. (See Scholastic, 
November 3, 1934, p. 21.) Upon the 
shoulders of the members of the Security 
and Exchange Commission rests the re- 
sponsibility for protecting the investor. 
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A Locomortive’s whistle shrieks 
through the blackness. In the rays 
of a brilliant lance of light, the rails 
flicker and gleam. With a thunder- 
ous rumble and trembling of earth, 
the limited rushes by . . . fire-box 
flaming... rails singing clickety-clack. 
Leaping ahead of the train by 
telephone, from one signal tower to 
the next, speeds word that the way 
is clear. . . “29 through on time!” 
Aboard these roaring tons of steel, 
passengers read, sleep, and eat— 
calmly taking safety for granted. 
Modern railway travel is pro- 
tected by many amazing safeguards 
—including a railroad’s intricate tele- 
phone system. More than one 
hundred and thirty million calls, 
through twenty-two thousand 
telephones, are made every 
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2Q Through on TVime!” 


year by one great railroad alone! 
Trains are dispatched by tele- 
phone on this railroad . . . reported 
by telephone, to the very second, as 
they pass from one block to another 
. .. time signals, sent by telephone 
throughout the entire railroad sys- 
tem, synchronize all its clocks . . . 
track men, equipped with portable 
telephone outfits, can report minor 
troubles in time to avoid major ones. 
Riding on a railroad is only one 
of your many activities touched in 
some way by the telephone. Aiding 
the railroads in developing and 
improving these communication 
systems—far afield from the use of 
the telephone as you ordinarily 
know it—is another service 
to the American public by the 
Telephone Company. 
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Will they accept that responsibility? Only 
time can tell. As events take place in the 
coming years, study them carefully. You 
will find an excellent guide to the problem 
in such readings as these: John T. Flynn, 
Security Speculation; Irving Fisher, The 
Stock Market Crash and After; William 
Floyd, People vs. Wall Street; Fred C. 
Kelly, Why You Win or Lose. 


Scholastic Photoplay Club 


VERY high school student inter- 
ested in the movies should join the 
Scholastic Photoplay Club. 

Only high school students are eligible. 
Members receive a pad of Report and 
Score Cards by which they can score 
every picture they see, and register their 





opinions with the national headquarters 
of the club (15 E. 44th St., New York 
City). Members also receive a member- 
ship card, bearing their name and na- 
tional number. (See Schol. Dec. 8, for 
full details.) 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


I wish to join the Schoiastic Photoplay Club. 
(155 East 4th St., New York City) 


pT Poe Se 2s BGR ot cess 
Address (Street No., Town & State)............. 
ee ee UNNI oi a 045.0 cd ndaomtuebianee 


English Teacher... 
I enclose 10 certs for 1 year’s membership. Check 
here if you wish pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 
OUUMIONEG soi = ion gb. 0s ha 





Army The Senate munitions 
inquiry which is headed 
by Senator Nye has uncovered few scan- 
dals more unsavory than those which are 
revealed in an inquiry by a subcommittee 
of the House Military Affairs Committee. 
The chief difference between the two in- 
vestigations is that whereas the Nye com- 
mittee names names, the House committee 
is shielding them in order, as it claims, 
not to embarrass the War Department. in 
its own investigation and_ in following 
whatever course of action if saw fit. 

The Committee has found that an officer 
in the Judge Advocate General’s office 
“puffed and inflated” awards on patent 
claims to such an extent that his “gener- 
osity” may have cost the United States 
government in excess of $7,000,000. It 
also discovered that an army officer bor- 
rowed $2,500 from a lobbyist on an un- 
secured note, never met the note, and 
then tried to obtain possession of the 
note without paying it. The lobbyist, 
representing an automobile manufacturer, 
was declared to be the same who received 
from a “high official” in the War Deepart- 
ment . detailed information concerning 
specifications in advance of the announce- 
ment of bids. 

The Committee has discovered sufficient 
information to justify, the conclusion 
“that corrupt business agents have sought 
and have obtained special consideration 
and information from weak and dishon- 
est Government officials’ and “that offi- 
cials approached lobbyists and sought 
fees from them for services.” 

The one name given by the subcom- 
mitee is that of Major-General Benjamin 
D. Foulois, head of the Army Air Corps, 
against whom is repeated the previous 
charges of “gross misconduct and _in- 
efficiency,” and whom Secretary of War 
Dern is asked to remove from office. It is 
alleged that he violated the law in the 
expenditure of $7,500,000 allocated by the 
War Department for purchasing planes 
out of P.W.A. funds. The fate of Foulois 
rests in Dern’s hands for the present. 
Other cases may go to a District of 
Columbia grand jury. 


. 

Interior Washington is buzz- 

ing with excitement 
over a pointed hint the White House is 
known to have delivered to Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Pub- 
lic Works Administrator, that he dismiss 
two of his most trusted lieutenants who 
have been under a barrage of attack for 
the past year and a half. 

The two men are Ebert K. Burlew and 
Louis R. Glavis. Mr. Burlew is chief 
administrative assistant to Mr. Ickes. He 
has served in three previous administra- 
tions and was administrative assistant to 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Hoover. He is not 
believed to be an enthusiastic New Dealer. 

The offense with which Mr. Glavis is 
supposed to be charged is over-zealousness 
in an internal spy system and _ involves 
the suspicion of wire-tapping. He is di- 
rector of investigations. During the Taft 
administration he was so zealous in the 
Ballinger inquiry that he was retired in 
disgrace, his return to national public 
service through the invitation of Secre- 
tary Ickes being interpreted as a long- 
delayed recognition of merit. 

Mr. Burlew’s bureaucratic tendency is 
held responsible by some of the more 
zealous New Dealers for delaying the pub- 
lic works programs in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, projects in which the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt are par- 
ticularly interested. 
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* ROUND TABLE 


Two Men 

I remember them in my distant thought 
—two men who were hoth fond of me, 
but who hated each other as only men 
can hate, 

First, there was Roma, dark and stern. 
He was the straightest shot among the 
ranchers. It was he also that used to go 
to the city and return with beautiful 
costly dolls nearly as tall as the child of 
five that I was, and it was he who always 
brought me candy and other small gifts. 
Never was there a kinder man to children. 
In the evening, he would gather with the 
men around the fire. Sometimes, they 
would argue as men do and he, Roma, 
would say, half to himself and partly to 
the others, “If it were not for the rope—.” 
Many times in my childish mind, I thought 
of these words, but I did not know their 
meaning. 

Then there was Victor, whose face was 
made red by the sun, and whose hair 
was straight and black. Victor often 
made sarcastic remarks concerning others 
and laughed at people’s mistakes, but he 
was kind to me in his own rough way. It 
was he that taught me where the birds 
kept their nests and where the cat hid 
her kittens. It was he, too, who laughed 
at my foolish fear of horses and taught 
me to ride and drive them. It was he 
that made jeering remarks when I cried 
in my weakness and told me it was shame- 
ful to cry before others. 

Roma and Victor hated each other, as 
I have said before, as only men can hate. 
They never quarreled but spoke to each 
other in friendly tones, except that some- 
times Roma ‘would look strangely at Vic- 
tor and mutter, “If it were not for the 
rope—” 

Then at 
meant. 

It was during a hot summer day. I was 
out in the field helping Victor spread 
prunes on trays. Turning around I saw 
Roma, with his gun. 

“Victor,” I said, “Roma is 
kill the chicken hawk.” 

Several times he passed the place where 
we were. No one thought anything of it 
because each thought he was waiting for 
the hawk to come nearer. 

After I had been outside about an hour, 
I went into the house for something to 
eat. No sooner had I got into the house 
than a shot was fired. My mother, getting 
up said, “Roma has killed the hawk.” 

Looking outside, we were horrified at 
what we saw. Roma, my friend, had shot 
Victor in the back and the men were 
carrying him in. Blood was gushing from 
Victor's open wound. It made a long 
bloody trail into the house. 

In a few minutes all was confusion. 
There were policemen, doctors, and 
searching parties looking for Roma. At 
last they gave up hope of ever finding 
him. 

A few days later the men came home 
with a strange look on their faces. They 
had found Roma dead. He had killed 
himself by the ditch. They had found him 
lying on_ the ground with his money on 
one side and his gun on the other. 

Victor did not die. He recovered after 
many days of illness, and a few years 
later he left for Italy. I have not heard 
of him since. 

Even though this horrible incident has 
been stamped on my mind forever, I can- 
not think of my friend Roma otherwise 
than kindly. In the eyes of the world, 
he is a cruel, heartless, would-be mur- 


last I learned what Roma 


going to 


derer, but to me, he shall always be the 
friend of my childhood. 
Lola Tanzi, 16, 
Sanger (Calif.). Union High School 
Ruth R. Dickey, Teacher. 


Wind Voices 
Blow, wind, blow— 
Send your chill, wild melody 
Over the fields. 
I hear strange voices 
That strike my heart still. 
Summer to autumn yields, 
And leaves whirl over the hill. 


Shriek, wind, shriek— 
Sing your mad song. 
Some voices are mournful, 
For winter is long. 

I stop here and listen 

In wild ecstasy 

While infinite wind voices 
Are calling to me. 


Sing, wind, sing— 
I stand by, exalted, 
And as a voice sings, 
I think some Hand touches 
Sky-toned harp strings. 
Suzanne Maurer, 15, 
Evanson (Ill.) Township High School, 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher. 


From Shore 
Each bound for a strange port, 
Each using the common highway. 
Tiny steamers puffing cloudy dust, 
Dipping sail-boats bearing clean, white 
sails, 
Dirty barges moving snail-like 
Over the wind-ruftled water 
And under the glaring sun. 


Demure lights of a distant liner 
And luxurious yachts. 

A lone light of an airplane 
Over the mute water 

And under the dim moon. 


Each bound for a strange port, 

Each using the common highway. 

Dorothy F. Wakeman, 17, 

Senior-Staples High School, 
Conn. 

Miss Gladys Mansir, Teacher. 


Road Workers 
Big and bronzed, 
Shirts off, 
A July sun soaking into them, 
Powerfully, 
With purpose, 
They tear up old worlds, 
Making new ones... 
These big, broad men 
Of America. 
Pauline Stegman, 16, 
Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Miss Helen Joan Hultman, teacher. 


Westport, 


Spectators 
It was very daring, 
But we thought it right, 
Though the flowers saw you 
Kiss me, that night! 


It was very shocking, 

That they should see there, 

But I think that they were jealous, 

Since they couldn’t share! 

Peggy Hudgings, 14, 

Cherokee Junior High School, 
Florida. 

Miss Brenda Glass, teacher. 
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The teacher had given out the sub- 
ject “water” and asked the pupils to 
write a short composition on the subject, 
One boy had considerable trouble with 
what he wrote: 
“Water is a white wet liquid which turns 
black when you wash in it.” 


Have you heard the one about the 
grandfather clock in Pennsylvania that 
had ticked so long the shadow on the 
pendulum wore a hole in the back? 


Our idea of a pacifist is the man 
who will not even accept military brushes 
as a gift—Greensboro (Ga.) Herald- 


Tribune. 
* 


Dorothy Parker specializes ‘in what is 
known as the dirty crack, yet she has 
the gentlest, most disarming demeanor of 
anyone I know. One dreadful week-end 
the other guests were all of the kind who 
wear soiled batik and bathe infrequently, 
if ever. I could not help wondering how 
they had been rounded up, and where 
they might be found at other times. Mrs. 
Parker looked at them pensively. “I 
think,” she whispered, “that they crawl 
back into the woodwork.”’—Alexander 
Woollecott, While Rome Burns. 


Restaurant Tact 


The manager in an elite restaurant was 
horrified when a patron tied his napkin 
around his neck. Calling a_ boy, he 
asked him to make the gentleman under- 
stand, as tactfully as he could, that such 
things were not done. 

The boy approached and asked seri- 
ously: “Shave or haircut, sir?” 


Classroom Boner 
Seersucker is a material with a crip- 
pled surface—Ruth C. Anderson, 1546 
Tenth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Can Willie come out and play?” 
From the Los Angeles Examiner 
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ON THE AIR 


The second annual nationwide celebra- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s birthday, 
proceeds from which will be used in the 
fight against infantile paralysis, will be 
observed in a special hour-long broadcast 
over the combined networks of CBS and 
NBC on Wednesday, Jan. 30, from 11:30 
to 12:30, EST. The program will con- 
sist chiefly of folk songs that everyone 
knows and dance music. 


For the second year in a row James 
Wallington of NBC has been named win- 
ner of the Radio Stars’ (magazine) lau- 
rels awarded to the best announcer on 
the air. Points considered in judging 
were: diction, delivery, microphone per- 
sonality, ability to adapt oneself to the 
program mood, and versatility. 


Variety’s popularity poll on commer- 
cial radio programs reveals the follow- 
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Fred Allen 

. Jack Benny 

. Burns and Allen 
Amos ’n’ Andy 
Eddie Cantor 
Rudy Vallee 

. Bing Crosby 

. Joe Penner 

. Paul Whiteman 
Ed Wynn 

Do you agree? 


The F. A. Day Jr. High School of 
Newtonville, Mass., presented the first 
number in its pupil broadcasting series 
for the current school year in December. 
A six-minute interview on crime preven- 
tion between one of the pupils and a 
Deputy Commissioner was broadcast. 


Amos ’n’ Andy are up to their usual 
tricks. Not long ago they called on their 
friend Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC 
in Washington. Walking spang into the 
meeting of the board, Amos said: “Gen- 
tlemen of the Deconstruction Finance 
Corpolation, me and Andy wants to bor- 
row two dollars. We is building Weber 
City. We gives you as security a c’attle 
mo’gage on de taxicab, our personal note 
and Andy’s hat. And we wants de two 
bucks right now.” The check was drawn. 
Amos ’n’ Andy are going to keep it as 
a souvenir. 


After several years of experimental 
study, the World Wide Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a non-commercial organization 
dedicated to enlightenment, held its first 
program in December (WIXAL, Boston, 
Mass.) This important step in present- 
ing educational programs in a regular 
series has the support of an advisory 
committee of noted people. 


Don’t forget these weekly features. 
(All time is EST and P. M.) 

Beatrice Lillie, who is one of the fun- 
niest people anywhere, Friday evenings, 
at 9, WJZ. 

Philadelphia Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, Sundays at 3, WABC. 

Lawrence Tibbett, Tuesdays at 8:30, 
WJZ. 

The American School of the Air (daily 
at 2:30, CBS) offers the following excel- 
lent program (Feb. to May): Explorers 
series (Mondays) from John Smith who 
discovered Pocohantas, to Amundsen who 
discovered the South Pole. Literature and 
the Drama (Tuesdays) include such 
pieces as Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac; 
Kelley’s The Show Off; Milne’s Ivory 
Door, and O’Neill’s Bound East for Car- 
diff. For a manual and classroom guide 
to the American School of the Air, write 
your closest Columbia Network station. 
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MECHANICAL 
DRAWING STUDENTS 


Use your skill 
and training 


to Win a PRIZE! 


Write for these 
“Work Sheets” ... 
Capitalize on the 
interesting and at- 
tractive opportuni- 
ties for develop- 
ments which they 
offer! 











The neuaneg 


THe romance 
—the fascination—of 
industry is woven right through this 
unusual HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST. 
Details, drawings and photos are given of 
objects that have a strong appeal to all 
technically minded students. Development 
is required . . . here is where you call on your 
skill, your training, your ingenuity! The mag- 
netism of this whole contest idea holds you 
in a way that you cannot possibly imagine 
until you actually see for yourself. 






The four attractive project sheets have with 
them an inspiring foreword and explana- 
tion by Mr. J. H. Constantine, Director of 
Technical Education, Passaic (N. J.) schools, 
who has personally instructed hundreds of 
mechanical drawing students and _ their 
teachers. Mr. Constantine with his wealth 
of experience, KNOWS what holds the 
keenest interest and enthusiasm and has 
given it to you in this 


HIGGINS’ 


Award Contest 
in MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


Fill out the coupon and get the details 


eS eee ee ee ae 





; CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
| 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Please send me (check information | 
desired). I 
| rN G fil Inst Detail f i 
l Cj tion. produ, on free: CJ the ‘Higgins’ | 
hand drawing, for which I Award Contest 
l enclose the entire carton in Mechanical | 
from a bottle of Higgins’ Drawing at no 
| Drawing Ink. obligation. | 
| | 
i NOMG. ..cccccccccccccccccvcccesecssccesesses : 
Address 
BOHOL... .cccccccccssees Teacher.........++0+- 
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Social Studies Section 


AMERICA’S 
ART SCHOOLS 


offer 


17 Scholarships 
through the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
COMPETITION 





BOSTON 


Vesper George 
School of Art 


NEW YORK 


Pratt 
Institute 





PHILADELPHIA 
Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry 


NEW YORK 


New York School of 
Fine & Applied Art 





CLEVELAND 


Cleveland School 
of Art 


Five Scholarships 


PITTSBURGH 


Carnegie Institute 


of Technology 





DETROIT 


Art School of The Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts 


COLUMBUS 
Columbus School 
of Art 





CHICAGO 
The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


DAYTON 


Dayton Art Institute 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design 


OAKLAND 


California School of 
Arts and Crafts 


Two Scholarships 





Write These Schools for Their Catalogues 
Write SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS BOOKLET, which gives complete information about 
these scholarships and 100 cash prizes for the best week in the arts and crafts. 
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Social Security Laws 
(Concluded from page 18) 


isting road systems and in constructing 
national highways designed to handle 
modern traffic; in the elimination of grade 
crossings; in the extension and enlarge- 
ment of the successful work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; in non- 
Federal work, mostly self-liquidating and 
highly useful to local divisions of govern- 
ment, and on many others which the na- 
tion needs and cannot afford to neglect.” 


Mr. Roosevelt mentioned other pro- 
posals he will suggest for Congres- 
sional action later in special messages: 


“T shall consult with you from time to 
time concerning other measures of na- 
tional importance. Among the subjects 
that lie immediately before us are the 
consolidation of Federal regulatory § ac- 
ministration over all forms of transpor- 
tation, the renewal and clarification of 
the general purposes of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the strengthening 
of our facilities for the prevention, de- 
tection and treatment of crime and crimi- 
nals, the restoration of sound conditions 
in the public utilities field through aboli- 
tion of the evil features of holding com- 
panies, the gradual tapering off the 
emergency credit activities of government 
and improvement in our taxation forms 
and methods.” 


Foreign Policy 

An obvious reference to Japan and 
Germany came in the part devoted to 
international relations. However, Mr. 
Roosevelt reassured his listeners that 
America is not facing a war. 

“IT cannot with candor tell you that 
general international relationships outside 
our borders are improved. On the sur- 
face of things many old jealousies are 
resurrected, old passions aroused; new 
strivings for armament and power, in 
more than one land, rear their ugly heads. 
.. . There is no ground for apprehension 
that our relations with any nation will be 
otherwise than peaceful.” 

Usually the President’s message is 
spread all over the first page of every 
newspaper. This one was of particu- 
lar importance to the people of the 
United States. Nevertheless, on the 
afternoon of its delivery it was 
crowded off into a corner in most 
newspapers by the account of the 
Hauptmann trial! 





The Best Films 


The ten best motion pictures of 1934 
as selected by 424 film critics throughout 
the country in a poll conducted by Film 
Daily magazine were: (1) The Barreits 
of Wimpole Street, Norma Shearer, Fred- 
ric March, and Charles Laughton; (2) 
House of Rothschild, George Arliss; (3) It 
Happened One Night, Claudette Colbert 
and Clark Gable; (4) One Night of Love, 
Grace Moore and Tullio Carminati; (5) 
Little Women, Katharine Hepburn, Fran- 
cis Dee, and Joan Bennett; (6) The Thin 
Man, William Powell and Myrna Loy; 
(7) Viva Villa, Wallace Beery; (8) Din- 
ner at Eight, Billie Burke and John Bar- 
rymore; (9) Count of Monte Cristo, Rob- 
ert Donat; and (10) Berkeley Square, 
with Leslie Howard. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


The Little Minister (R.-K.-O., Pandro S. 
Berman Production; Richard Wallace, 
Director.) 

Katherine Hepburn as Lady Babbie and 
John Beal as Gavin, the Little Minister. 
are the leading figures in a distinguished 
cast which by no means forms merely a 
background. In fact, for once, in spite of 
Miss Hepburn’s spirited performance, we 
have a play that does not leave us “star- 
conscious.” Mr. Rebert Watson, intimate 
frend of the author, has worked hard to 
give us an authentic film version. 

The substance of Sir James Barrie’s 
bok has been kept by means of an exact 
reproduction of the village of Thrums, as 
well as by broad Scotch dialect, and by 
careful costuming. But there is some- 
thing about Barrie, an essence or delicate 
spirit that defies the camera. The whim- 
sical note that endears the pages of Bar- 
rie to us somehow evades the screen. The 
story has on the whole been carefully fol- 
lowed. Only a slight substitution to ac- 
cunt for the Little Minister’s injury is 
suficiently important to notice. 

The inclusion of the famous flood scene 
might have destroyed the fine dramatic 
structure that is evident in this photoplay. 
There is one particularly effec- 
tive scene, the one in which. 
lady Babbie meets Micah, son 
of Rab Dow, the drunkard whom 
the Little Minister had once re- 
formed. The earnest child in 
his naive appeal, offering his be- 
loved rabbits in exchange for 
her promise of departure grips 
the spectator. Andy Clyde as 
“Weary World,” the lonely police- 
nan, provides another convincingly 
consistent part, one of dry humor 
and pathos blended. In all, the 
production is well-rounded, true 
to its locale. Unfortunately, its 
very “Scotchiness” may prevent 
its being popular. 


Students of English may enjoy compar- 
ing the novel, the play, and the photoplay 
to determine which form is most effective. 
Students of the drama may do well to ac- 
quaint themselves with Maude Adams, 
who more than any other actress, has suc- 
ceeded in catching the whimsical spirit of 
this author. Her nearest rival is probably 
Helen Hayes. 


Man of Aran (Gaumont - British; pro- 
duced, written, directed, and photographed 
by Robert Flaherty.) 

As usual, the name of Robert Flaherty 
assures us of a picture of unique epic 
quality. The story is one of every-day 
life of the Irish people on the Aran Isles. 
It concerns itself with man’s constant 
struggle for mere existence against the 
wild forces of nature. The effective, sin- 
cere performance of the simple, untutored 
natives of Aran gives us an opportunity 
to appreciate the true courage and in- 
domitable spirit that is typical not only 
of them today, but of our northern ances- 
ters. This picture represents the true 
art of the screen. 


Two scenes from The Little Minister, star- 
ring Katharine Hepburn as Lady Babbie 
and John Beal as Gavin, the Little Minister. 


STOP RUST 


WITH 


3-IN-ONE 


Skates stay sharper 

and will never rust if you oil the blades 
with some 3-in-One right after skat- 
ing. Rub it on with a cloth. All 
dealers; handy cans and bottles. 





oXe}* 
M1 S$ 
the thrill that 
comes from doing 
a good piece of 
handicraft. Let 
us tell you about 
dozens of interest- 
ing processes that 
can be done with 
the 
TUNED PALET ART MEDIUMS 
@ WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL FOLDER “WINNING 


ART IDEAS” SENDING A FLAP OR LABEL FROM ANY TUNED 
PALET PRODUCT OR Se TO COVER MAILING CHARGES. 




















Plays and Programs 


about 
Ing Washington and Lincoln 


> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














»RINGS & PINS) 
‘ Send for Catalog of latest 
designs. Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Write today. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
60 Breee Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 

















Advertising is News 


Advertisements are as much news 
as are events of the day. They tell 
the new developments in products and 
the new uses found for them. 


Keep abreast of the “news”. 
Answer advertisements. If you do not 
want to clip coupon, letters or post- 
cards will do as well. Use the same 
address that appears on the coupon. 
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Student 


the other hand if the man is supposed to 


be stretching the minutes by pushing 
orum them backwards, his hands would have to 
be touching the hands of the clock, which 
they are not. Another solution to the 
problem is that it was an oversight of 
the artist. We would appreciate it greatly 
if you would clear this up for us. 
Mary Jane Backenstoss, 
Central High School, 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


Indictment 
Dear Editors and Stu- 


' 


— 


A A PN an. Re He i Aa 


dents: 

This is my opinion of 
Scholastic, the National 
High School Weekly: “The Modern Judas 
of the Literary World.” 

Turn the pages of the war issue of 
Scholastic, Nov. 10, 1934. What do you 
find? A number of articles praising peace 
and pacifism. Then as we scan the pages, 
we find an article by Johannes Steel that 
turns the Scholastic Magazine from a re- 
spectable sheet into a modern Judas. A 
two-faced magazine—a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. This article is about a war 
in 1935, written by a man who is trying 
to prophesize. A fortune-teller—the star- 
gazer trying to read the future. 

Let no man prophesize lest he betray 
mankind. This respectable magazine, 
then, deliberately proclaims itself against 
the teaching of God. God and God only, 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





Art Schools 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


NQuUIRE NOW REGARDING MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE & DECORATION 
FURNITURE DESIGN Consrmuction 

SEND GRAPHIC ADVERTISING & ILLUSTRAT 
COSTUME DESIGN &. ILLUSTRATION 








FOR TEACHERS TRAINING 
CATALOGUE Address Box T, 2239 Broadway New York 








Junior College 
GRADUATING AT MIDYEAR? 


What will you do with the half year before you can 
enter college? 

A century-old accredited preparatory school for 
boys has a special half-year course for you. Write 
for prospectus to Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
101 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL 




















Physical Education 


School ot 
¥ G t i Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 


Of Boston University. 54th yr. 4 years high school required 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Corres pondence 


$1260 to $3300 YEAR 


WANT STEADY WORK 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. 


A 
S T r A D » 4 Common Education usually suf- 
- ficient. Many Winter examina- 
GOVERNMENT tions expected. Write immedi- 
ately for free 32-page book, with 


1@) -) list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M278, Rochester, N. Y. 








ters should be confined to 300 words. 





has the right to prophesize and let no man 
try to take that power from Him. 

As the student body reads this article, 
they begin to believe it. They expect an- 
other war in 1935. So does everyone else. 
We look into the life of the munition 
makers and find them laughing up their 
sleeves. They deliberately caused that 
trouble, and who suspects them? No one, 
because everybody believed in that fu- 
ture war. No matter what happened, 
there was bound to be another war. 

Read your own mind, after reading 
such an article, and won’t you begin to 
believe in a future war? Yes! and so 
does everybody else. I am fighting against 
that thought. Who put it there? Those 
despicable articles about future wars. 

I don’t approve of the Scholastic mag- 
azine or any other magazine that delib- 
erately clutters up its pages with such 
propaganda. 

Judas betrayed Christ and the Scholas- 
tic magazine betrayed the student body of 
America. 

Wilfred San Souci, 
Northbridge Senior High School, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

We, the students of the Northbridge 
Senior High School, demand that this 
article be printed in the pages of the 
Scholastic magazine, for the entire stu- 
dent body of America to read. 

Wilfred San Souci 
James Gilroy 
Douglas Henderson 
Charles Sohigian 
Harold Oliver 
James Magowan 

A. Fournier, Jr. 
Leo Howard 

Roy Dunkwater 
Rudy Klocek 

James Duggan 

Alex. Gray 

Josiah C. Berry 
Miss Albina Mitchell 
Miss.Lence D. Taft 
Bud Oliver 

Miss Martha Ann Chiras 
John Wawrzkiewicz 
Harold Hershaw. 

(Will anyone come to our defense? 
Do you think that we are betraying you? 
—The Editors) 


Catching Us Napping 

Dear Sir: The illustration of your edi- 
torial, “Rubber Dollars and Rubber 
Minutes,” in the Dec. 8 issue of Scholastic 
has aroused quite a discussion in our 
English class. The caption beneath the 
cartoon leads one to believe that the man 
is continually running after the hands, 
trying to catch up with them. The hands, 
however, are going counterclockwise. On 


Washington, D. C., 
(Your last solution is the right one—it 
was an artist’s oversight. Congratulations 
to you and to other sharp-eyed readers 
for seeing the error.—Ed.) 


Puerto Rico 
Dear Student Forum: I will be glad to 
hear from your American students as to 
what they think about our Island of 
Puerto Rico. I ask this question because 
I received a letter from a friend asking 
about what language we used here. He 
didn’t know if Puerto Rico was a colony 
or a state. He also says that his teacher 
didn’t know either. I'd like to hear from 
students on the mainland, either through 
this column or by a direct letter. My ad- 
dress is 
Victor Luis Lopez, 
Palmer Street, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 


Examinations 
Dear Editor: I wish to expound my 
views on examinations. I cannot hold in 
very high esteem any high school student 
whose philosophy of going to school does 
not go further than the obtaining of 
grades. The argument for exempting “A” 
students from tests is based upon a mis- 
conception and should be corrected. We 
should not go to school to obtain grades, 
but to fit ourselves to cope with life and 
its problems. Certainly every test which 
we take is going to strengthen us that 
much more. 
Don Bromley, 
West High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Bouquet 
Dear Editor: I am writing this letter to 
tell of my enjoyment in reading each 
week’s issue of Scholastic. I find the 
magazine to be the only periodical to 
“steal the march” on other publications 
throughout the country. For example: In 
the Dec. 8th issue the article on the 
Townsend Plan was fully discussed, and 
just today (Dec. 11) a_ two-column 
article on the same topic appeared in the 
Cleveland Press. 1 like the clear, concise 
manner in which all .the articles are 
printed. They are full of all the news 
that’s news, and are easy to digest. Keep 
up the good work, Scholastic! 
Frederick Schrenk, 
Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


Write Wing 
Eleanor Hollenbaugh, Rising Sun, Ohio. 
Anna Messersmith, Charles Hoover, 
Marie Swab, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Toodie Mae Smith, Mary Ann Whitt, 
Ever Williamson, John V. Vanhoozer, 
Morgan Mims, all of Ardmore, Tenn. 





Somebody Wins Every Week in Our Yell Contest! PRIZE-WINNING YELL 


Nothing to do but write a four-line yell—one with “‘hot stuff’’ in it. 
week wins a handsome Knokabout Sport Jacket—your school name and insignia (Tiger, Wildcat, 


Panther, Indian, etc.) on the tack, your nickname and class year on the front. 


yells submitted during season win $1 cred:t on one of our new, snappy Knokabout Jackets—also book Break. oe arms! Bruise their 
Find a postcard, 


containing the 1000 yells. Our yellmaster to judge all entries. 


Send Yell 
Today! 


jot down your yell, and mail it today, stating size of jacket. Ask your coach 
to show you our catalog. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 


The best yell submitted each | (Week ending Dec. 15) 





h 
Next best 1000 oo B cal cheeks! Black their 


thigh 
Show. fl power! Put them wise! 
Boost Walla ome te the skies! 
oise Dunwoodie 
Walla Wall Walla (Wash, ) High School 
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o Rico. Official memorial souvenir of the 300th Anniversary 
of the first American High School, founded 1635. An 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 310,000 in 


| prizes and 17 college scholarships will be 
| among the thousand or more prizes for 


modern schools and their activities—perhaps your own 
school and you and your classmates at work. In short, 
the complete evolution of 300 years unfolded before 
you, with illustrations. 
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| trip to Washington, D. C., this summer 


awaits the 10 regional winners in Scholas- 


| tic’s annual news exam. Questions ate 


based on the current affairs you study 
in class. There are also many school 
prizes, and hundreds of fine fountain 
pens as individual prizes. Ask your 
teacher to write for classroom enrollment 


blank. 
WEEKLY CONTESTS: Many Scholastic 


| readers get more than their subscription 


money back by winning a prize. Some 
Scholastic contests are: Boners, Hobbies, 
Noah’s Ark, My Choice of a College, 
Missing Word, Sports. 


FREE FOR THE CLASSROOM: One free 


adult-magazine subscription is given with 


| every ten Scholastic subscriptions. There 


is a choice of 15 leading quality periodi- 


| cals. Your chance to help your teacher 


get the best magazines for the classroom 
library table. 








renew the classroom order by telling her now that 
you want your Scholastic continued, and that you will 
bring in your 50c early in February. If you have a 
new teacher, show her this announcement and tell 
her you would like to have the magazine. If she wishes 
to try the magazine, we shall be glad to send a trial 
classroom supply. Do not write 
Scholastic unless you wish a 
single subscription delivered to 
your home for a whole year at 
$1.50. All classroom semester 
subscriptions at the group rate 
of 50c each are entered through 
the teacher. 


Celebration Book 


1935's BIGGEST BARGAIN 


Scholastic (this semester) 


SGrs... 








SCHOLASTIC 


De Notional Atigh School Weekly 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 











HARPERS MAGAZINE 


Is the English Teacher's Natural Ally 


H{ARPERS can do for you what it is doing for thousands of teachers; inject fresh 
vitality into your classes, stimulate your pupils, and add immensely to your 
own pleasure in your work. Here are a few comments recently received— 
‘‘Harpers is excellent. It is the best magazine for classroom use.”’ 
‘‘My decision to use Harpers again, I am glad to say, rests upon success in its use 
in the past.” 
“I hope I shall be able to use the magazine (Harpers) as long as I teach English 
composition. 
‘‘T enjoyed the use of Harpers Magazine so much in my last year’s work in English 
that I am again using it this year.”’ 








Special Classroom Rates 


In order to bring the cost of Harpers Magazine within the scudems’ 
means, we are glad to offer very low rates for the use of the magazine 
in the classroom. The regular price of the magazine is $4 a year, or 
4oc a copy. Students may have 3 months for soc, 4 months for 7oc, 
five months for goc, or six months for $1. Single copies, in bulk, may 
be had for 25c each. Desk copies are supplied free with orders of six 
or more subscriptions. 


| 
| 
| 


Suggestions for Teaching 


ort aot. yr 


Each month a leaflet is prepared for the use of the teacher, giving an 
analysis of the contents of the magazine for that month, together with 
helpful theme suggestions. This service is offered free of charge. 


A Prize Essay Contest for High School Students 


All High School students enrolled in classes where Harpers is used are 
invited’ to compete in a prize essay contest. A first prize of $25; a 
second prize of $15; and a third prize of $10 will be awarded for the 
three best essays. Manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten 
form by April 1, 1935, and the winners will be announced in the June 
issue of Harpers. 





Use the coupon below for your personal subscription—six months for only $1.00 


Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Harpers for six months at the special classroom rate. - I am enclosing one dollar. 























